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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shali be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering 

ve, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
pre et cial spirit we overcome all 
evil and pro, ively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this-+nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and Benen iste men: of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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There could beno more appropriate COVER picture for Bro 
hood month than the picture showing Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich a 
group of his ‘family’? at the Universalist-Unitarian Home 
adolescent displaced persons, in Verden, Germany. Dr. UI 
and his boys are studying a map of the world made by the | 
under the supervision of a staff member. 


MORRIS L. ERNST is one of those men without whom der 
racy cannot long survive. That is to say, he is by temper 
and by conviction a defender of civil liberties. We are fortu 
indeed to have Mr. Ernst’s illuminating essay INSECUR 
DOES IT for this Brotherhood number of the paper. Concre 
and dramatically, Mr. Ernst shows how insecurity ‘‘leads « 
group to demean some other group”’ and traces the source of 
insecurity to its ultimate locale in the hearts of individual 
and women. INSECURITY DOES IT is but one chapter | 
new book which all Americans should read, SO FAR SO GC 
by Morris L. Ernst. In an earlier work which we value hi 
(The First Freedom) the author said of himself, ‘‘I confess 
faith I cherish - that man’s spirit and joy are dependent on 
flow of ideas, unrestricted by church, state, or controlles 
the economic marketplace - is a kind of religious hypothesi# 


i 

GUSTAV H. ULRICH, Senior Officer of the Universal] 

Unitarian Service Committees Child Care Team in German) 

ports on his work in the center for displaced young peop 

Verden. We say this fine work is BROTHERHOOD IN ACTj 
and have so labeled it. 


HOPE HILTON, associate minister of the Murray Universe 
Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts, continues her most vali 
recommendations of MUSIC THAT STIMULATES WORSHIP} 
a carefully worked out series of MUSIC FOR THE LEN 
SEASON. ° 


ALBERT F. ZIEGLER, minister of the First Univers 
Church, Somerville, Massachusetts, has a constructive suj 
tion for all liberal religionists who recognize that. ours is | 
‘ta fellowship of learners’? in his essay MEDIOCRES AN« 
MOUS. 


ROBERT CUMMINS, General Superintendent of The Ur 
salist Church of America, was the preacher at the ordinati 
Rosalie A. West, November 21. Dr. Cummins did the unj 
thing in preaching. He sketched in dramatic high light 
lives of six outstanding Universalist women. NEVER [] 
CHURCH INCLUDE MORE NOBLE WOMEN is the text oj 
fine address. 


HAROLD S. LATHAM, president of The Universalist C 
of America, has some practical and workable ideas on h: 
ENLIST LAYMEN IN CHURCH WORK and we are happy tot 
these ideas in this number. 


MAEANNA CHESERTON-MANGLE, editor of the Relii 
Press Committee, gives us a good little story Straight ¢ 
American life in A GOOD DAY-OF BROTHERHOOD. 
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YMAN WARD, founder and for nearly a half 
acentury the active head of the Southern In- 
‘ustrial Instituteat Camp Hill, Alabama, died in 
is sleep December 16. Dr. Ward was eighty. 
‘ew men of our time, and certainly very few 
en of our fellowship, influenced for good so 
aany thousands of people and played so large a 
art in raising the standard of living in a large 
rea of this countryas did Lyman Ward. Verily, 
is work lives after him in rich and useful lives 
f men and women scattered now all over the 
and. His ideals live on in the great educational 
nstitution at Camp Hill. 

Lyman Ward was ordained to the Universalist 
inistry in 1894. After a brief pastorate in New 
‘ork City, he went south in 1897 to survey the 
ossibilitiesfor Universalist work. Hefound not 
nly abundant possibilities but also a commanding 
allenge. ToDr. Ward, it seemed crystal clear 
aat the first need was for teaching, not merely 
reaching. And so began a great life work. He 
tarted a school for which he was at first teacher, 
dministrator, and sole money raiser. 

The great pioneer evangelist preacher, Quil - 
en H. Shinn, disagreed with Ward. The young 
Iniversalist minister-teacher went his way, 
owever, strong in his faith and determination 
o establish and enlarge a school which would 
tive southern boys and girls of little or no means 
ypportunity for education. AS a Universalist, 
Vard could not stand by idly while he was sur - 
‘ounded by thousands of intelligent boys and 
‘irls, denied education because they lived in 
hat was then an impoverished region. He 
vorked hard through the academic year and came 
iorth summer after summer, not to relax, but to 
ess his campaign for financial help. 
Universalist people responded generously to 
4yman Ward’s faith and enthusiasm. Money 
‘ame in but there was always need for more. 
[here were long hard years of struggle. The 
jchool somehow continued and grew under its 
fenial and hard working leader. 
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Lyman Ward, Universalist 


Youth, too, responded toDr. Ward’s faith and 
enthusaism. Students came from all over the 
State, from nearby Georgia, andfrom many other 
parts of the South. Many of these had only two 
assets when they arrived, intelligence and a 
desire to learn. For these a way to study was 
found by Dr. Ward. 

Year inand year out, Lyman Ward promoted 
his school. Outside help was added to the Univ- 
ersalist Support. Finally, the State of Alabama 
granted substantial aid. When Dr. Ward retired 
from active leadership two years ago and turned 
the administration over to J. Brackin Kirkland, 
a graduate of the school and now a distinguished 
educator, Southern Industrial Institute numbered 
its alumni in the thousands and was, as it is, 
a large well-equipped, and best of all, progres- 
sive educational institution known all over the 
South. 

A northerner in the deep South, Lyman Ward 
early won the respect and finally the love of his 
fellow Americans in that region. A liberal in 
religion and a Republican in his politics in the 
very midst of theological conservatism and 
Democratic politics, he wonhis way by the sheer 
power of genial good will and devotion to youth. 
Freely he spent his life that others might have 
“life more abundantly.’’ His was a great Univ- 
ersalist minister. 

By life-long service, Lyman Ward earned the 
greatest citation ever uttered for mortal man, 
‘*Well done, good and faithful servant!’’ 


KEEP ON HELPING 


HEN you listened to reports of floods in 

New England during the early hours of 1949 
and a few days later heard the stories of death 
and destruction by tornado in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, you Said to yourself, ‘‘I wish I could 
do something to help.’’ Your very sympathetic 
concernis some help, for it is one influence that 
makes up our total public concern for people in 
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trouble. But more than that, perhaps you did do 
something to help men and women and children 
in those emergencies. For the Red Cross teams 
were on the job soonafter the disasters, and they 
were well supplied with blankets, food, and 
medicines. This was possible only because mil- 
lions of ordinary Americans every year do some- 
thing about helping people who through no fault 


of their own are in trouble. 
Remember that next month when the local 


Red Cross roll call canvasser comes your way. 
You give not to a big impersonal organization 
when you give your Red Cross donation. Instead, 
you put your money in trust with a strong ex- 
perienced group of your fellow citizens to be 
used to help a sick child, a homeless flood vic- 
time, or an injured survivor of a tornado. 


A LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE 
THIS YEAR 


WE hope that the suggestion of a Universalist 
laymen’s conference in 1949, made in the 
January number of the Leader by Harold Latham 
will be followed up. Lay activity, indeed lay 
leadership, is no new thing in our fellowship. 
From the beginning, we have been a group dis~ 
tinguished for lay leadership. The Sargents and 
their friends who organized themselves into a 
universalist society in the eighteenth century in 
Gloucester were laymen. Later they called and 
ordained the young lay preacher, John Murray, 
to be their settled minister. It was a layman, 
the famous Revolutionary medical man, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, whodrafted our first Articles of 
Faith and plan of church government in Phila- 
delphia, 1790. A layman named Henry Bowen 
braved popular disapproval and even risked his 
very living by agreeing to be printer for Hosea 
Ballou’s new paper ‘‘ The Universalist Magazine’’ 
in 1817. 

So ithas beenall the way down the line in our 
Zion. The layman has equal status with the 
clergyman in this democracy of the spirit which 
is organized Universalism. Formal recognition 
of the fact lies in our practice of alternately 
electing a layman and then a clergyman as our 
chief presiding officer. 

In spite of all this, however, Universalist 
laymen have become less articulate in matters 
pertaining to faith and order in recent times. 
This unequal and undesirable situation showed 
up at the Pocono Conference last fall. It should 
be changed. Therefore we welcome the sug- 
gestion for an all Universalist Laymen’s Con- 
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ference this year. We hope our laymen 
take up the matter and carry it through. 

Since this is a general Assembly year, 
a lay conference could be held in conne 
with the Assembly and we earnestly ho 
will be. 


YOUR SERVICE COMMITTE 


AT HOME AND ABROAI 


HE Universalist Service Committee 
T into being in response to the desir 
Universalists to do their part in relief an 
habilitation work with victims of the great 
Its first project was in Europe and it cont: 
to carry on important rehabilitation ac 
through the Universalist-Unitarian Child 
Team under the leadership of Dr. Ulrich. 


Your Service Committee, however, is 
the instrument of Universalist concern for | 
sons inneed whether at home or abroad. Th 
fore, within the limits of our resources 
committee has started a home service prog 
which is one very important growing edg 
Universalism. 

Last summer, this home program wa; 
pressed in two Work Camp projects carrie 
by young people for churches and commun| 
one in New Hampshire and the other in | 
Next summer will bring a continuation an; 
pansion of this kind of work. One of th 
units being planned is a work camp proje 
young people who will serve in a psych 
hospital in Massachusetts. This group 
under the experienced and competent lead 
of the Rev. Robert Dick. Full announcem) 
this project will appear in the next num 
the Leader. Other such work isalso in pro 

Your Service Committee is active at| 
aS well as abroad. Support the work th 
your Unified Appeal Fair Share. 


WE SAY NO 


RECOGNITION FOR’ FRA 


HE PRESSURE is on again for reco 

of Franco Spain by the government 
United States. Such recognition would bea 
affair for us, too, too costly. For it wo 
prive us of the respect and trust of little 
struggling toward democracy. The s 
official friendship which recognition | 
impose on American-Franco relations 
be a propaganda weapon of great potenc 
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is of the Russians. Finally, and most im- 
jant, recognition of the brutal totalitarian 
}me of Franco in Spain would make all our 
fessed devotion to democracy a_ hollow 
ikery. 

In the face of these facts, however, the 
sure is on for recognition of fascist Spain. 
; Said that we need Spain in our fight against 
imunism. That is like saying we should in- 
ulate ourselves with the germs of leprosy to 
comecancer. One thing many of our govern- 
nt officials need to get through their heads 
nefact that the American people are opposed 
‘otalitariansim of both the right and the left. 
erican people dislike brutal Franco fascism 
‘much as they dislike ruthless Stalin com- 


nism. 
Americans with their love of democracy 


| their hatred of tyranny should keep alert 
t in an ill-starred hour, our government 
ld to the pressure from undemocratic forces 
grant recognition to Franco’s evil regime. 


A MOST HELPFUL 
LENTEN BOOKLET* 


,ONESTY with oneself and reverent wonder 
inthe presence of the great universe without 
» the twin keys to Robert Killam’s Lenten 
nual for 1949, ‘‘To Take Life Strivingly.’’ 

_ **Once we have been honest with ourselves 
and our Universe, once we have faced our 
failures, stripped off our pretensions, 

_ forgotten our doctrinal differences, and 

| affirmed our common duty and debt to 
all mankind, then we are ready for a new 
resolve. We are ready to realize our 
Strength, and strive onward in the vin- 

| dication of both God and man.”’ 

Like all good teachers of religion, Dr. Killam 
ws that even vigorous striving after the good 
! for oneself and one’s fellow men involves 
nething far more important than the nervous 
er activism that characterizes so much of 
lerican living. His Lenten essays therefore 
! written in the quiet meditative style that 
motes purposeful thought without wasteful 
Sion. The author has the happy faculty of 
osing the clear and simple phrase unmarred 
superlatives or other useless modifiers. The 
sult is abooklet containing helpful meditations 
ily remembered and so, stimuiating to the 
ders own thought. 

» Take Life Strivingly, Universalist Publishing 
use, 1949. 
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A METHODIST 
THE FEDERAL 


EDITOR 


TO COUNCIL 


OUR good friend and journalistic colleague, 

Emory Stevens Bucke, editor of Zion’s 
Herald has courageously persisted in season 
and out in advocating the cause of member- 
ship in the Federal Council of Churches for 


The Universalist Church of America. 
We do not personally advocate membership 


in the Federal Council for our church. That, 
however, does not detract from our gratitude 
for Dr. Bucke’s position. The text of his lat- 
est editorial on the subject follows. 


This paper has objected to the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches concerning The Universalist 
Church of America. We still have reason to complain 
and again ask that the Federal Council produce some- 
thing far better than it has-thus far produced in proof 
of its fundamental desire for genuine ecumenical co- 
operation. After turning down the Universalists’ ap- 
plication for membership in 1946, the Federal Council 
passed a resolution “inviting representatives of the 
Universalist Church to confer with representatives of 
the Federal Council.” The president of the council 
was authorized to appoint a committee of seven to 
meet the Universalists. Ironically, there was also a 
resolution passed “to extend affectionate Christian 
greetings to the Universalist body.” 


On March 13th of the following year, the general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches officially 
communicated this vote to the Universalist Church. 
No mention was made of the appointment of a com- 
mittee, and no questions were raised about when a 
meeting should be held. The Universalists replied 
that they were willing to meet with the council, and 
on April 18th gave the Federal Council the names of 
the Universalist representatives to be present at such 
a meeting. The matter died at that point. 

Did the Federal Council ever appoint a committee 
to meet with the Universalists? Has the Federal Coun- 
cil any intention of following out the mandate of its 
own body in 1946? We believe that the council’s ad- 
ministrators should give us a clear answer to these 
questions. 
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Insecurity Does It* 


Morris L. Ernst 


The democtacy of the nation cannot rise above the democracy 


of the nation’s villages. Bigotry is a local problem. 


]\ THE capital of the United States kids 
play with marbles just as they do in small 
towns where the members of Congress are not 
so supreme. But playing is not enough; true 
to our national patterns, we must match wits 
and prowess as in all our pastimes. Maybe 
that is the core of free enterprise as well as 
the basis of one corruption of the English 
language, for you hear kids shout: ‘‘I won 
him,’’ or ‘‘I] beat the game.’’ Language is a 
wonderful reflector of a people’s mores. Inci- 
dentally, in the German language, there is no 
phrase such as Fair Play. 

On a fair sunny day I watched a contest to 
determine the champion marble player of the 
District of Columbia. There were only Negro 
boys in that competition. Inquiries were 
scarcely necessary to bring me to the con- 
clusion that evenin children’s sports and even 
in our capital, we Jim-Crow our children in 
their play and sport. We carry on two series 
of marble contests in Washington, one for 
white and the other for black boys. The win- 
ner of the white contest has his name sent 
into the headquarters for the national marble 
contest. All the matches played by the Negro 
boys are only a form of shadow boxing, since 
the winner, no matter how superior he may be 
tothe District white champ, never has a chance 
to get into the finals to compete with other 
local champions from all over the nation. This 


* Reprinted by permission of the author from 
*‘So FarSo Good’’ by Morris L. Ernst, Copyright, 
1948, by Joan Ernst. Harper And Brothers, 1948, 
price $3.00. 
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is more than shabby, particularly since N 
boys from other parts of the country hav 
times, I am told, captured the national me 
crown. Not all education for a decent v 
is in the schools and churches. Such cus 
load the guns of the communist and f; 
dictator boys who take pot shots at our ¥ 
of life. | 
But typical of this nontypical nation, 4 
is a township in Georgia where the only ds 
is a Negro, and this traveling medical mar 
brought into the world all the babies in 
district, white and black, for the past | 
years. And not far away there is the hod 
where the Negro and white doctors interch 
ably serve white and black patients. In| 
Orleans several unions with substantial v 
membership have elected Negro officers: 
directors year after year. Not all racia| 
cency is found in the hypocritical North. | 
A man and woman came here from Jz 
before 1912. They worked hard, nes: | 
pered. They had five sons. The parents ¢ 
never become citizens of our nation, bu) 
boys, born here, joined our armed service 
the war against Japan and the Nazis. Anj 
boys did well for their country. They 
decorated for exceptional services to | 


nation in its days of peril. They did " 


do so well for themselves, for one was 

in action. When the four survivors ret? 
home, they were greeted by their mother 
father had died. But about twenty year. 
fore, the father had purchased a piece of. 
land. Mama, now thatthe boys were home 
grown up, said she wanted to give this 4 
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earth to her four soldier sons. And then the 
at State of California said: ‘‘Oh no. Under 
state laws, Papa never had the right to 
‘and hold land, and even though the state 
been negligent in not taking the land away 
the old man, it now will enforce its law 
t Japanese who may not be naturalized may 
hold land. Therefore the sons cannot in- 
it it from their alien father or get it by gift 
n alien Mama.’’ Not many people outside 
California will defend such laws and such 
atitude. 

ing Crosby made two pictures which seemed 
many to be in aid of the struggle against 
otry: “Going My Way” and“TheBells of Saint 
y’s.’’ Without presuming to be cures for 
judice, these movies had been helpful in 
ir treatment of Catholic and Protestant pre- 
ices. It was natural that Crosby should 
ceive the idea of doing a similar under- 
nding picture relatingto Jews. He consulted 
ay eminent Jews about it. He finally de- 
ed to do a revised version of Abie’s Irish 
se--a story that ran for ages as a play. I 
| not seen the stage version, nor in fact 
e I ever met any one of the millions of 
yple who made the audience for the play 
ing the 2,532 performances that it ran in 
w York City. But I saw the picture for 
ich Crosby had arranged production and 
ancial backing. I happened to see it be- 
ise when my partner, Harold Stern, was out 
st, he was asked to apply his judgment and 
s to the problem which had arisen from a 
rcott of the picture. 

[he scenario seemed to me to be quite 
my, or ham, or whatever the movie critic’s 
rd may be, but I am quite sure that the treat- 
nt and acting were far above the artistic 
el of our average silver screen product. It 
an emotionally activated development, with 
y little of the intellectual approach, of the 
blem of the gap supposed to lie between a 
roughly Americanized boy from a European 
vish orthodox home and an equally Amer- 
nized upright young girl from an Irish 
tholic immigrant home. The children get 
ng well together but the respective Pops 
_incensed when they view the marriage with 
-eyes of an orthodox Jew and a devout Irish 
tholic. Of course the Pops finally wake up 
only after being jostled by a hearty Irish 
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Catholic priest, a sophisticated rabbi, and a 
Protestant Army chaplain. The boy and girl 
are peculiarly well married, with three sep- 
arated ceremonies---one by each clergyman. 

I was deeply disturbed that Jewish organi- 
zations should condemn the picture. There 
had been no Irish or Catholic protest, even 
though the priest called the girl’s father a 
‘*stubborn Irish Mick.’’ This is the kind of 
language that usually invites organized pro- 
test. A well-known author of good will who 
happened to pick the name Pulaski for a char- 
acter in a novel was deluged with protests, 
even though the character was a friendly and 
decent human being. Certain Poles were sen- 
Sitive about the use- of the name Pulaski. 
There have even been attempts toretitle Joseph 
Conrad’s great work to Negro of the Narcissus. 

The absence of Irish protest to “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” was no doubt due to the fact that the 
Irish have finished their first adjustments to 
our odd folkways. A half century ago they 
were stoned and derided. They were treated 
as badly as the Quakers of the early nine- 
teenth century. But they made up their minds 
to be liked. And I might add that they did more 
than gain affection. They decided to become, 
in a sense, our rulers, for they took up govern- 
ment as a trade; they started in by becoming 
cops, coroners and firemen. 

But the Jewish protest was to me, at least, 
very illuminating. No one could possibly 
object to the character of Abie’s father. He 
was generous, hard-working, considerate, and 
above all devout in his religious beliefs. But 
his manners were not what we call American, 
and unfortunately we have held up as a goal 
of life the creation of a single stereotyped 
American. The son, in the movie, had hit that 
goal and to his credit had considerable sym- 
pathy and understanding for his father’s old- 
fashioned manners. Tie was not ashamed of 
his father--just afraid of him and afraid of 
hurting him. The old man had a beard. When 
he moaned, he put his hands to his head 
(amusingly enough, Irish Papa Murphy used 
the identical hand motion). He talked with a 
foreign accent. Being inthe clothing business, 
he appraised with sensitive fingers the tex- 
ture of cloth in Rose Murphy’s overcoat. He 
even approved. 

Although I am not naive about the psycho- 
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logical roots of organized professional Jews, 
Catholics, or Negroes, I nevertheless often 
find myself bewildered by their over-sensi- 
tivities. In the fields of civil liberties, in 
which I have often wandered with great joy, I 
have sat with leaders of most of the minority 
groups. By leaders | do not mean only the 
titular heads of the groups but also those far 
more important persons--the executive bureau- 
crats who on a full-time basis make the poli- 
tics of thier organizations day by day without 
the letterhead bosses always knowing just 
what is happening. The money-raising officers - 
-great and worthy citizens--usually are not in 
a position to do the kind of hour-by-hour 
steering that the full-time paid staff must do. 
Policy is often made at the operating levels. 

And so the operators of one of the fighting 
Jewish groups sent out letters containing 
gentle but effective threats against “Abie’s 
Irish Rose? One of the Jewish magazines had 
boosted the movie with a headline reading 
‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’--A GREAT PICTURE IN 
BEHALF OF TOLERANCE. But the very 
next issue of the magazine took back all that 
praise. In the small theaters of towns and 
villages the picture had met with quite some 
success, judged by box-office standards and 
by special audience tests made by the Crosby 
organization. But in the big-city theaters 
dominated by the ‘‘Big Five’? movie giants 
the picture was shown scarcely at all. (These 
were the same five whoonly recently confessed 
timidity before the Thomas Committee, of 
Congress and were condemned in the Federal 
courts as a monopoly in restraint of trade in 
the movies.) most effective was the scare, 
put into the movie magnates by the oversensi- 
tive Anti-Defamation League. This, even 
though open public criticism of pictures is a 
wholesome use of freedom. 

[ understand fully the need for an organiza- 
tion such as the Anti-Defamation League. Itis 
a kind of attention caller, pointing a stern 
finger wherever possible at anti-Semitic ac- 
tivities in our national life. In fact, the Anti- 
Defamation League is a true scrapper and far 
less appeasing and polite than the American 
Jewish Committee and far .more subtle and 
less hell-raising for the joy of hell than the 
American Jewish Congress. But the pathos of 
the kind of censorious activity exercised in 
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this case lies in the false values laid doi 
by the organization. There seldom is ~ 
objection to books or movies which port 
evil Jewish people; for example, note t 
popular and deservedly acclaimed work 
Sholem Asch,“East River? which came out 
the same time as did the Crosby movie. 
that great novel we read of Jewish sweatsh 
operators and other low-lifes. There is 
disguising the fact that some of the infer: 
human beings in that book happened to 
Jewish. But no one in his right mind wo 
generalize therefrom that all Jews are evil 
that all evil lies inside of Jewish peop 
Jews are just people. This happened to b: 
tale of Jewish people. | 
In contrast to the acceptance of the e 
people in East River, not a syllable could 
uttered in derogation of Abie’s father. Ev 
his dogmatic stubborness had a certain amo! 
of fortitude and was as easily understood 
Mr. Murphy’s hate for anything smacking of t 
color of orange. What was objected to w 
that Abie’s father was what the Jewish lead: 
call a stereotype of the Jew. And what; 
this stereotype? Nothing more than an im| 
grant who is unable to shed his native m| 
nerisms and acquire unaccented speech oy 
night. If similar patterns of unconventia 
behavior are shown as attached toa French 
or an Italian, no such protest is heard; in fa 
Frenchmen gesticulating with their han 
Sporting goatees, and butchering the Engl 
language are thought fetching and cute. 
salaries are paid to actors who can simul| 
foreign inflections. And so I ask, Why sho} 
Jewish leaders approach quaint and 3 
charming modes of speech and looks 
shame, as if it were a disgrace for an im 
grant not to change overnight to the so-cal/ 
American norm? This insistence on the | 
desirability of portraying first-generatj 
European Jewish roles in our movies and 
our stage is not only silly but has a very 
effect on the second generation childre 
the immigrants. The kids become ashamec 
their parenis. Many a young Jewish boy, 
fiding in me, has told how he hesitated to t. 
his friends, or even his future wife, up to : 
his folks just because his mother wore 
scheitel, his father had a long beard, | 
neither had learned to pronounce a w prope} 
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1is false attack on manners does little more 
an give evidence of cowardice to anti- 
mites and to induce the younger generation 
be a little ashamed of their parents, thus 
eating deep rifts between generation in 
merican Jewish life. Bullies always run 
‘ter those who are afraid and run. 

I don’t happen to be a worshipping person, 
it having an ancestry that professed the 
ewish faith, I am doubly offended by the 
lerks who run Jewish organizations with 
midity toward cultural folkways that con- 
ain no evil and, in fact, have as great a 
alidity as the slurred speech of the Southern 
Tistocrats or the twang of the down-Easters. 
‘he more these ‘‘ ranagers’’ show shame, the 
lore they encourage bigots to use Jews as 
hipping boys. 

Nor do I mean that anyone has a right to 
e liked. That is something that must grow 
nd happen. But Crosby’s picture added to 
fe screen a lovable and stubbom pair of 
athers, Levy andMurphy. Not till the scena- 
ist nearly killed a grandchild were these men 
f the older generation willing to concede that 
here had been a kind of isolationist rigidity 
n the attitudes of both Irish Catholic and 
tthodox Jew. What the objectors wanted, I 
suppose, was a picture showing how a couple 
if highly sophisticated and fully Americanized 
varents would have approached the problem 
vith which Abie and Rose shocked their 
yarents. That may be the subject of another 
id even better picture, but it just does not 
iappen to be the picture that Crosby sponsored. 

These few odd tales of the insecurity that 
eads each group in our society to demean 
some other group are symbols of our national 
ind international embarrassment. uislings 
ire found with greatest ease among the un- 
lappy, the ill-adjusted, and the outcasts. I 
lo not mean to imply that racial and religious 
Stracism are the sole, or even the major, 
livisive factors in our society. I have long 
elt, in fact, that the greatest group of Quis- 
ings--the American Communist party members 
-are in dire need of the work of a good 
‘reudian analyst. Those whom I have known 
vell over the years are pathetic creatures, 
lating their fathers or fighting their mothers, 
ind often unable to demonstrate love and af- 
ection for their spouses easily. Their 
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emotional insecurity finds its analgesia in 
the safety of the glib directed program of the 
Communist party. But naturally our racial 
barriers are the greatest weapon used by the 
totalitarian forces to make splits and create 
suspicions in our national life. The com- 
munists toady to the Negroes, Ku Kluxers 
pick on the Catholics, and the 103 per. cent 
Americans are always trying to push around 
the aliens. All this shoving around and 
ostracism naturally leads people to feel less 
at home and at ease. Uneasy people are prey 
for demagogues, those preachers who promise 
a heaven just around the corner. The testi- 
mony in the Canadian expose of communist 
activity proves all this, point by point. Inci- 
dentally that report is worth reading as an 
exciting detective tale. [It can be procured 
for one dollar by writing to the Canadian 
Information Service, Ottawa, Canada. It is a 
series of great tales, related with dignity, 
portraying the underlying pathos of the lives 
of intellectual men and women who sold out 
their nation not for money but because they 
were alone and ill-adjusted; the communists 
gave them a feeling of belonging to a crusade. 

We are still buccaneer people in this land. 
Workers still hope to be bosses. Practically 
every new born baby boy is looked at by at 
least one woman as if his occupancy of the 
White House were just a matter of time. For- 
tunately, to my way of thinking, we have 
maintained our forty-eight separate experimen- 
tal labcratories--known as states--and at the 
same time operated with a certain amount of 
national consistency. In times of emergency 
the national forces take over, but we have not 
yet, in many unresolved and important spheres 
of living, vested full power in the national 
government. Only recently have we installed 
nation-wide patterns of free speech, religious 
rights, and a few of the other fundamentals 
contained in the Federal Bill of Rights. 

On the other side of our social ledger page, 
great difficulties arise out of the fact that 
there are forty-eight separate laws to protect 
the civil rights of American citizens. The 
right to a fair trial, the right not to be 
lynched, the right to vote, rights governing 
the use of theaters, restaurants, schools, hos- 
pitals, universities, and even the choice of a 
job and even where one may live, vary with 
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the different states. 

In this variety Tom Clark, the top law offi- 
cer of the nation, foresaw elements of trouble 
in the future. I suspect it was Clark who 
urged President Truman to appoint his Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. The President cap- 
tured more than the minds of the fifteen ap- 
pointees when, in his simple fashion, he 
pointed to the burning of crosses on our hills 
a few decades ago and how the danger might 
be repeated if at some time in the future ex- 
tensive unemployment should provide a field 
day for the demagogic bigot. In effect, the 
President told the committee that it could use 
the White House for meetings, retain a staff, 
and call on all government departments for 
aid, and that there was really no limit to the 
committee’s scope other than the ingenuity 
and imagination of the members. 

I have never sat with a more courageous 
group of citizens than this Committee on 
Civil Rights. For quite a stretch I was unable 
to attend the meetings, but Bob Carr, the 
secretary, kept me in touch with the research 
and hearings. All too soon it became evident 
that the minds of the committee members were 
far in advance of the representatives who 
testified in behalf of various minority groups. 
I am quite persuaded that there has been very 
little social engineering of a modern sort or 
any real legal ingenuity applied to our bigotry 
problems. Not that it’s easy. For surely it 
is no complete answer to say glibly, ‘‘Let, 
Congress pass a law.’’ Laws are not self- 
enforcing. Local judges, prosecutors, whether 
local menor sent down from alien Washington, 
and especially juries, are all part of the 
machinery to ensure justice. Only recently 
many of my ‘‘pass-a-law’’ friends were, 
jostled when under most favorable conditions 
and after a superb job by the F.B.I. (which 
had led to a mass of confessions) the jury in 
the Greenville, South Carolina, case promptly 
acquitted all of the thirty-one defendants. It 
may well be that the F.B.I. had done such a 
perfect piece of work that it had aroused all 
the latent local jealousies. Though unfor- 
tunate in this and similar cases, such local 
feelings are nevertheless part of a state’s 
individuality and well worth preserving in 
other fields if we want to guard against the 
devitalizing of local communities by a too- 
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to go but weare surely on our way. | 


big Federal government, a process that wou 
ultimately carry us toward some kind of c: 
plete statism. 

We need new sanctions. Convictions 4 
jail sentences are the weakest of sanctid 
to effect a change of deep-seated prejudic} 
Penal laws are usable only by a society 
extreme peril. Thus I am sure the Presiden 
Committee made its greatest contribution | 
pointing to many other avenues of governm|! 
tal attack on the problem--such as the pro; 
sal that no governmental funds be appropria) 
for schools, housing, or hospitals where 4 
segregation or discrimination exists on 
basis of race, creed, or color, and the propo: 
to force disclosure of the financial back# 
of bigot groups. 

All too often my friends in New York f 
most sanctimonious when they join in a vs 
of some organization to send a telegram te 
United States Senator urging Federal act. 
on the Anti-lynching Bill. I don’t exac 
object to the ease of passing resolutions, | 
I do think that the democracy of the nat 
cannot rise above the democracy of the | 
tion’s villages. Bigotry is a local proble 
It is in the hearts and minds of individ! 
men, women, and children wherever they li, 
Each state, city, town, and village shor 
re-examine its own folkways of man vel 
man. Each village should have a contest | 
the best article by a school boy or girl on & 
strides in reducing bigotry since 1933. Gr 
forward steps have been made. After 
contest is finished, another competition c 
be arranged on ‘‘What can we do from now | 
to become fully civilized?’’ or ‘‘What can 
do so that men may be judged,one by on 
and not in lazy generalities?’’ Let's st 
with pride and hope. More progress can_ 
made by examples of decency than by pic’ 
lines of cynicism and despair. We have | 


BELGIAN CONGO. A new policy has gc 
into effect, by which not only Catholic m: 
sions will be given subsidies, but recogniz 
Protestant missions also. 

UNITED STATES. Cornell University, 
the initiative and with the help of Indian s 
dents, is to establish a library in memory 


Gandhi. Worldover Pre 
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rotherhood 


istav H. Ulrich 


November 26, 1948 


E ARE so excited that I am not sure how 
‘rational this letter is going to be. Things 
> moving so fast. 

he documentation officers fromI.R.O. Area 
adquarters in Oldenburg have been here all 
y arranging the papers, telephoning all over 
rmany and questioning the thirteen young 
ople and one teacher provisionally accepted 
emigration to Australia. At the moment of 
| writing we are searching for a photographer 
take pictures of these fourteen and to make 
lve prints of each by tomorrow night. Dr. 
nau is examining these fourteen and filling 
t the required forms tomorrow morning. I 
ce these forms and the pictures to Olden- 
-g and on Tuesday we transport this first 
yup to the Fallingbostle Emigration Center 
whatever processing is required there. | 
hoping now that this operation can be done 
side of one week after which they will re- 
n to the home until their date of sailing. 
There are eighteen names on the list of 
»se desiring to go to Australia, in addition 
course, tothe fourteen now being processed. 
the second group should be eighteen, that 
uld still leave us ten for a ‘‘seed bed’’ for 
yse expected to come in the future. 


December 13, 1948 
Our kids and one teacher left for Falling-~ 
stle Emigration Center on Tuesday, Decem- 
r 7. They were to leave at 1 P.M. on a 
fhree tonner’’. The truck did not materialize 
we used the fifteen hundred weight plus 
2 Volkswagon and were merrily on our way 
30. On arrival at Fallingbostle,the 
acher and | went into the registration office 
rere our ‘‘children’’ had already been ex- 
ected. It took us about fifteen minutes to 
t through that office and get the cards 
ecked. From there to the Quartermaster 
ice to get room assignments in a block 
cently vacated by some Mennonites, and to 
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In Action 


The caption over this story of work in the home for adolescent D.P. young people 
at Verden, Germany is ours not Dr. Ulrich’s. 
ucation and rehabilitation work being done by Ulrich and his staff is practical 
Universalism, and so, like all real forms of our faith, it is Brotherhood in Action. 


We say emphatically that the ed- 


get food cards. Here, too, we had already been 
heard about. From here we went to the trucks, 
and were shown to the barracks. We left the 
boys and girls to arrange their rooms, while 
the teacher went after the rations and I] went 
to see Mr. Cainard, head of Dominion Reset- 
tlement schemes, and a chap by the name of 
Madsen, a Norwegian with whom I had shared 
a room in the Transit Hotel for nearly a week 
last summer. We went over the papers of the 
youngsters. [I was simply delighted with the 
preparations that had been made for the pro- 
cessing of the group. The following day’s 
schedules were all written out, starting at 
9:15 in the morning with medicals, chest 
X-rays, and so forth. In the afternoon, regis- 
tration with I.R.O. team. The next day, meeting 
withthe members of the Australian Commission 
and if possible getting started with the Consul 
on visas. 

If everything went smoothly we were told we 
might expect them back Friday evening! By 
phone,I heard onFriday that three X-rays were 
in question and had to be taken over again, 
and that the Mission had to await rereading to 
make certain the teacher and two of the boys 
were okay. Saturday morning, we were over- 
joyed to get the call that all ten boys, three 
girls and the teacher had passed and were on 
their way back to the home, and ought to be 
here shortly before lunch. [alk about a thrill 
that comes but once in a lifetime! You can 
imagine how they were received when they 
arrived. The truck was unloaded and their 
straw mattresses, blankets, and suitcases 
were back in the rightful places in the various 
dorms in no time at all. And you can take it 
from me they were glad to be back home! 

Dueto the excitement, I suppose, Genowefa’s 
suitcase was not unloaded. Some of her best 
clothing and her papers were in the suitcase. 
It was thought that the bag had been unloaded 
and that one of the boys had playfully hidden 
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A Series of Pictures of Dr. Ulrich and his ‘‘Family’’. 


the thing. By the time dinner was over, it was 
pretty certain no joke had been played and it 
was a question whether the bag had been 
stolen while standing outside the truck a large 
suitcase full of clothing could easily be sold 
for from five hundred to seven hundred marks) 
or had been left on the truck. I had sent one 
of the boys to find Hain in a hurry and was 
phoning [Fallingbostle to get to that truck on 
its return there when in walked a fine young 
Latvian, carrying the bag. It had been dis 
covered on the way back, he had opened it 
and found the emigration papers on top, and 
on the chance it belonged back here, had 
driven back with it. 

The shipment which left New York on Dec- 
ember 3 is due to arrive in Bremen on Decem- 
ber 15. If everything goes perfectly we ought 
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| 
to be able to pick it up on December | 
Bachman in Bremen (Cralog agent) has te 
phoned me about it and will telephone a 
the moment it is unloaded and separated fi 
the rest of the shipment. I! think I’m pre 
safe in saying that we will receive all th, 
Christmas things in time for a Merry Christy 

Last week we learned from Professor Cap} 
director of the Trade School, that there wo 
be thirty-six of their students that would | 
be going to their people for Christmas. (J 
conditions under which they live in the ot 
buildings on the Gibraltar Barracks are re| 
rugged, to put it mildly). I brought the ma 
up at a ‘‘family’’ meeting and posed the qu 
tion whether there was anything they wa 
to do about it. Here was a group that ha 
possibility of having a family Christmas c 
bration and no home to have it in. What 
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y think of inviting these boys and girls to 


ire Christmas festivities with all of us in 


home? One boy asked whether I meant 
airing the Home during the entire Christmas 
sation or only Christmas Eve and Christmas 
y- Polly whispered to me, ‘‘Why don’t you 
< for a vote’’; to which I whispered back, 
don’t dare’’. From the other end of the 
m, one of the older boys got up and sug- 
sted that we have a vote! We did have and 
vas carried with a unanimity of spirit which 
| my lack of faith to shame. It was a holy 
1 an inexpressibly beautiful experience. 

\nother good bit of news. At last month’s 
luntary Societies meeting, Helen French 
resented the USC’s and in her notes men- 
ned the representative of Church World 
vice having spoken of receiving fifty-seven 
is of wheat which was being ground into 


flour for consumption by Displaced Persons. 
Last week, when in Lemgo, I met this repre- 
sentative while visiting in the home of Lamont- 
Watt and received the promise of one ton of 
wheat for the Youth Home, one ton of wheat 
for Auermuhle, half a ton for the Children’s 
Home in Veersen, and half a ton for the Child- 
ren’s Home in Mullenteich. This morning, good 
friend Hanke, driving the three-tonner from 
Auermuhle, collected this flour - beautiful 
white flour - from the warehouse in Delmen- 
horst. From there he went to Mullenteich and 
then returned to Verden. He is sleeping here 
tonight and will go on to Veersen and back 
home to Auermuhle in the morning. That flour, 
together with the lard that is on its way with 
the shipment leaving New York on December 
11, will surely do something grand for all our 
tables! 


Mediocres Anonymous 


Albert F. Ziegler 


ECENTLY,the writer heard two representa- 

tives of Alcoholics Anonymous explain the 
workings of their group. As you may know, 
these are persons who were addicted to the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors, and who, 
through fellowship together in this group, have 
found the way to extended abstinence. How- 
ever skeptical one may have been before, he 
comes away from a meeting with these people 
deeply moved by a testimony of real religion. 

Alcoholics Anonymous isnot a social group, 
although such meetings are a part of their 
program. It is a religious force, which, though 
centering on one aspect of the member’s life, 
fans out from there to permeate all his life 
with a very real confidence and zeal. It is 
genuinely and profoundly religious in that it 
demands the marshalling of the person’s own 
inner resources to order his life in higher 
patterns. There is no imposition of ethics 
from without, though, of course, the inspira- 
tion and fellowship of others is an important 
feature. Ultimately, however, the decision to 
become a part of the group must be made by 
the person, and progress is made only as he 
grows from within. 

These people have found something in re- 
ligious living, even though somewhat confined 
within a specific area, more rich and vital 
than we have been able to engender in our 
church members. Very few of our church goers 
have the enthusiasm for a way of life that 
these AA’s have. ‘‘Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, notin Israel.’’ 
They seem to have found life all over again 
and are zealous to exploit it to the full. They 
have a deep consciousness of order in the 
universe and of their responsibilities as a 
part of it. Why? Presumably, for the same 
reason that the Hebrews had so vital a faith 
in Yahweh, because their god found them in a 
crisis and called them out of it. Crises, intel- 
ligently and courageously met, can produce 
mature individuals. It is a matter of catching 
a vision beyond the catastrophic present, and 
growing up to it. The best of the AA’s have 
done this and the result has been a rich and 
effective faith in the universe, in self and in 
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other people, with an unusual degree of ser 
tivity to a unifying order in the world and ke 
sense of obligation to it. 

What does this mean to the average pers 
like you and I? If greatness comes 
of crises, must we get ourselves into a cri 
before we can achieve a faith like this? WV 
of us are not in terrible circumstances. — 
have not fallen low. We are not subjec 
chronic degrading impulses. We live nor 
lives, not committing mortal sins with anyr 
larity. There are irritations in our lives 
course, but we are not miserable. We | 
moderately good, moderately successful in 
moderate aims. And so we move along > 
surface of life, never in the depths, and ne 
in the heights. . Never questioning in 4 
despair, and never believing with all our be 
Is this not in itself a crisis? the crisis 
mediocrity - never to have done a great de} 
never to have committed an original act} 
have justified ourselves as individuals, ni 
to have created - never to have moved | 
universe along by one life’s breadth. 

A person said to the writer, ‘‘I may not | 
religious man, but I’ve never done any har 
have never hurt anybody.’’ But, has he 
helped anybody? It is a poor justification 
one’s life to say that he has done no dami 
We are creators. If we do nothing to f 
that roll, we are in a crisis. Mediocrity is| 
when divinity is possible and expected. 
are failing the expectation of the univers} 
which we are a creative part. Perhacll 
should start a ‘‘Mediocres Anonymous’’, a 
our fault, not of anything so venial as 
holism but of mediocrity, and then help 
other along the road to the achievement Tl 
greatness. Who will join with me? 


ME SIC Oe 
have emigrated to Paraguay, less known | 
smaller groups have also been establishes 


It is well known that Menno 


Mexico. Remarkable cooperation has @ 
been worked out with Mexican farmers. 
others. The Mennonite Central Committe 
Cuauhtemoc has opened a hospital, to w 
Mexicans as well as Mennonites are admi) 
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MONG Universalists, Lent is not likely to be 
‘a Season characterized by gloomy counte- 
ces and mortification of the flesh. Yet, it is 
me when we are more thoughtful, when we try 
yvercome personal faults and strengthen good 
its, and when we search more persistently for 
igious values. Such meditation, self-disci- 
ie and study are good. 

Much ofthe music in this list is suitable for 
throughout the year, but it seems to lend it~ 
' to the mood of the Lenten season. 


ess otherwise indicated, these anthems are 
afour-part choir of S.A.T.B. Anthems mark- 
ith anasterisk* are suitablefor general use. 


W.Gray No. 2036 -- ‘‘Eternal God’’ -- Mau- 
ice C. Whitney. 

A beautiful expression of the Universalist 
me spirit. 


W.Gray No. 1741 -=- ‘‘O Lord God, unto whom 

enegance belongeth’’ -- Robert Baker 

This anthem, with its very modern music, 
is one that churches wiil not want to use 
very often. 

Ministers who read the words every day for 
two weeks will produce Grade A sermons 

onthe subject. If sermon and anthem are 
used on the same Sunday, the congregation 
will not slump in the pews. 

Anthem requires a good baritone soloist. 
It has divided parts and may be a little 
difficult to learn. 


umy No. 1335 -- ‘‘Legend’’ (‘‘Into the woods 

1y Master went’’) -- Walter Goodell. 

Attractive music, rather difficult, with 
divided parts. 


V.Gray No. 1146 -- ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and 

1e Master’’ -- Van Denman Thompson 

Music has divided parts, but is not difficult. 

Atthe top of page 3 and bottom of page 5 are 
some ‘‘Ahs’’ which will be omitted by 
many choirmasters who are not Spitalny 
fans. 
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Season 


*H.W.Gray No. 2017 -- ‘‘Give Me a Faith’’ -- 
Roberta Bitgood 
Simple, stirring music with solos for soprano 
and alto or bass. 


*H.W.Gray No. 2052 -- ‘‘A Lenten Meditiation’’ 
-- Jean Pasquet 

The words of Isaiah 53:4-6 are here set to 
simple, beautiful music. 

Traditionally, these words are used during 
Holy Week; but modern students of the 
Bible realize that they were written long 
before the birth of Jesus, and that tradi- 
tion has erred in the matter. Some con- 
gregations might like to know the real 
meaning of the text. 


*H.W.Gray No. 212 ~- ‘‘Lord, We Cry to Thee’’ 
-- arr. by Clarence Dickinson 
Words and music were written by the great 
Swiss leader, Zwingli, in 1529. 
This was the period of ‘*the Kappel wars 
for civil and religious liberty, in which he 
was Slain.”’ 


*B.F.Wood No. 407 -- ‘‘The souls of the right- 
eous -- T. Tertius Noble. 
Words of the Book of Wisdom 3:1-8. 
This anthem would be useful on Memorial Day 
and similar occasions. 


*B.F.Wood No. 373 -- ‘‘Hidenot Thou Thy face’’ 
-- R. Farrant 
Choirs will enjoy studying the harmonies in 
this anthem. 


*B.F .Wood No. 446 --‘‘Give ear unto my prayer’”’ 
-- Arcadelt 
Words from Psalm 595, 


*Ditson No. 12;335 -- ‘‘Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind’’ -- Galbraith 
Tenor solo. 


*Ditson No. 13,842 -- Rest in the Lord’”’ -- Gal- 
braith 
Words from Psalm 37, 
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*D itson No. 15,264 -- ‘‘Immortal Love’’ -- Ralph 
Marryott 
The words are a familiar poem by Whittier. 
Some Universalists will want to use them; 
others will not. 


*Whitmark No. 5-W3308 -- ‘‘Lord, Our Dwelling 
Place’’ -- DeLamarter 
Psalm 90set to interesting, slightly modern- 
istic music with soprano solo. 


*Fischer No. CM613 -- ‘‘Lend Thine Ear to My 
Prayer’ -- Archangelsky-Wilhousky 
Words from Psalm 55: 


*Ditson No. 15151 =-- ‘‘Out of the Deep’”’ -- G. J. 
Jones. 
Alto solo. 
*H.W.Gray No. 1183 -- ‘‘Out of the Deep’’ -- 
Francis W. Snow. 
Words of Psalm 130 set to lovely music with 
bass solo. 


*Willis MusicCo. No. 5802 --‘‘Outof the depths, 
I cry to Thee’’ -- W. James 


*H.W.Gray No. 1948 -- ‘‘Out of the depths’’ ~- 
Donald Tweedy 
Interesting modern words and music. 
Will not be easy tolearn, but for some choirs 
it will be worth the effort. 


*Schirmer No. 9711 --‘‘Judge me, O God’’ -- C. 
Mueller. 
Words from Psalm 43. 
Anthem requires a soprano soloist capable 
of singing against a chorus background. 


*Fischer No. 7775 -- ‘‘We See the Christ’’ -- 
Scholin 
Unusual words make this suitable for use on 
Special occasions, such as national holi- 
days. 
Inspite of divided parts, it should be easy to 
learn. 


On page 5, change the words ‘‘Who some-day 
will possess” to ‘‘Whose way will pos- 
sess.’’ Proper rhythm will be maintained 
by changing the two eighth notes to a 
quarter note, in measure 2. 


*Boston Music Co. No. 11056 -- ‘‘Turn Thy Fac 
From My Sins”’ -- B.F.Michelsen 
Words from Psalm 51 set to simple, wor- 
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shipful music. 


*Schirmer No. 4489 -- ‘‘Turn thy face from 
sins’’ -- Thomas Attwood 
Very easy music with solo for soprano 


tenor. 


*B.F .Wood No. 409 -- ‘‘Turn Thy face from 


sins’? -- Sir Arthur Sullivan | 
Easy. | 

| 

*B.F .Wood No. 206 -- ‘‘Wash me throughly fr 
my wickedness”’ -- S. S. Wesley | 
Rather difficult musical setting of Psa 

ay PAK | 
H.W.Gray No. 1626 -- ‘‘The Bird of Christ’’ 


Orvis Ross ) 
The story of a little brown bird who saw 
crucifixion. | 
Chorus parts are simple, but the sopr 
solo is difficult and will require a w 
good singer. 
Words should be altered in the folloy 
places: 
p. 3--substitute ‘‘to listen to his = | 
for ‘‘upon the Living Word.”’ 
p. 7--substitute ‘‘Mother Mary’ | 
‘‘Mary Virgin.’’ : 


H.W .Gray No. 501 -- ‘‘Go to Dark Gethsema 
-- T. Tertius Noble 
The following word changes are “l 
mended: 

p. 1 --substitute ‘‘There the a | 
conflict see’’ for ‘‘Your Redeem# 
conflict see.’’ 
p. 6--substitute ‘“‘ willing sacrifice 
‘*God’s own sacrifice.’’ 
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*At the Cry of the First Bird’’ -- Guion 


| 
SOLOS FOR GOOD FRIDAY | 
| 

Superb if sung by a good soloist. | 


‘““He Was Alone’’ -- Paxson 

Gethsemane was the place where Jesus 
terribly, utterly, alone. Ministers: m 
tation on the words may produce a g 
sermon, 

A good soloist can use all his talents| 
training on this song. Other singers sa 
not play with it. 


| 
(continued on page 61) 
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ever Did A Church Include More Noble Women 


3ERT CUMMINS 


his life. 


ere are older, larger, richer fellowships 
‘chan our own, able to point with pride to their 
ntifully endowed institutions and their greater 
terial trophies; but as our Church considers 
‘names of persons recorded upon the pages 
ner upward climb, she may look with pardon- 
2 delight upon the bright array and note among 
m the presence of women as well as men. 
i of them, she may well exclaim with Cornelia, 
‘mother of Gracchi,‘‘These are my jewels!’’ 
Two hundred years ago the presence of woman 

1 Christian assembly was more novel than 
che presence of man in church today. Dr. E. R. 
ison, in one of his writings, says he himself 
ld recall when, even in a gathering of Uni- 
‘salists, ‘‘only here and there a woman could 
seen in the crowd of level-heade”~ men,’’ 
| *‘she was usually one who through the much 
dulation of trial and bereavement has entered 
-kingdom.’’ 

But such a situation was not to prevail for 
g, not if Winthrop Sargent’s daughter, Judith, 
ild better it. Well, better it she did. Her 
andpa, William, had settled in Gloucester 
1676 (a full century before the Declaration 
Independence). Judith was the eldest of Win- 
op’s eight children, and a beauty. Perhaps 
‘position as eldest daughter in a household 
ten persons serves to explain the strong de- 
mination and fine sense of discrimination 
ich characterized her in later life. 

She held no brief for self-effacement. ‘‘I 
uld be distinguished and respected by my con- 
aporaries,’’ she said. ‘‘I would be continued 
yrateful remembrance when I make my exit; 
| I would descend with celebrity to posterity.’’ 
) pompous, and a little too obviously ambi- 
us. But just that she did, for she came to 
one of the ablest women of her day. Two 
her plays were staged in the old Boston Theater. 
pioneered in the fight for women’s rights. 
i she came to be a friend of President John 
ams, Josiah Quincy, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. 
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Thereare timesin the history of persons and peoples, particularly times of crisis, 
when a rediscovery of yesterday opens a new pathway to tomorrow, when the a- 
wakening of a sense of heritage becomes a potent determinant of destiny. But all 
depends upon what yesterday to which men go back. Whether the new beginning 
leads to a better or worse estate depends upon the heritage they choose. For out 
of the past man may choose God or ‘‘a god’’ as his heritage and the inspiration of 


Benjamin Rush, and George and Martha Wash- 
ington. This at the age of forty-one. 

In residence at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in the early 1770’s were several families formerly 
from London, where, in religious matters, they 
had been Universalians (followers of James 
Relly). Among these Londoners now transferred 
to Gloucester were the Sargents. 

John Murray, young English parson who had 
come to the American wilderness to lose himself, 
was preaching in Boston. The year was 1774. 
That Murray, too, was a disciple of Rellv, be- 
came known to the Universalians in Gloucester, 
and they persuaded him to become their minister. 


Fourteen years later, Judith Sargent married 
John Murray. They had two children, a son and 
a daughter. Judith idolized her husband, em- 
braced with most ardent enthusiasm his re- 
ligious sentiments, devoted her every effort to 
him during the six long years of his complete 
paralysis before he died, then, in masterful style, 
set down for you and me the fascinating story of 
his life. 


Five years later she, too, died. In her will, 
she made generous provision for widows in need. 
Universalists of America do well to cherish the 
memory of Judith Sargent Murray. 


At the time of Judith Murray’s death, 1820, 
Calvinism was riding high in Boston, and among 
its archadvocates was the Rev. Timothy Rice. 
Timothy had six children; the fourth he named 
Mary Ashton. Mary, brilliant in school, was 
her father’s pride and joy; not, however, be- 
cause of her phenomenal progress at Hancock 
School (from which she graduated at fourteen) 
and at the Charlestown Female Seminary (where 
she taught Latin, French and Italian), but be- 
cause of her determined zeal in behalf of his 
preachments about a burning hell. A person 
just had to be ‘‘converted,’’ publicly profess 
faith, be totally immersed, and formally ac- 
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cepted into membership of the right church. 
This was the way of salvation, and there could 
be no alternative. 

Mary had an invalid sister, a sweet, saintly 
soul; and the two adored each other. But the 
sister was frail and growing more so each passing 
day. This caused Mary great anxiety, untold 
as time went on and the end grew near. All her 
life the little sister had been confined to her 
room, had never walked Timothy’s or Mary’s 
‘‘way of salvation.’’ Mary plead with her, but 
to no avail. The little sister had in ner heart 
only love, love for man and God. These strange 
requirements were unessential, according to 
Calvinism. 

Then the blow fell; the invalid sister died. 
Years that followed were filled with torture 
for Mary. Her parents sent her to Virginia 
to serve as governess there. But her bitterness 
grew, a deep, resentful bitterness, bitterness 
toward God. She came north again, took to teach- 
ing at a school in Duxbury. 

One Sunday morning, a friend asked that she 
accompany her to Malden to attend the Univer- 
salist church. Her good Baptist father had warned 
her in her formative years against the devilish 
teachings of Whittemoreand Ballou. But attend 
the service she did, and afterwards introducing 
herself to the young minister, asking for a copy 
of his sermon. This she read over and over, 
and then asked for more. The young minister 
gave her copies of ‘‘Williamson’s Exposition 
of Universalism’’ and a copy of ‘‘Skinner’s Ser- 
mons.’’ The young minister was the Rev. D. P. 
Livermore; and, as they came to know each other, 
Mary Ashton discovered that she was growing as 


fond of him as of his religious views. Presently, 
these two young people were married. They 
served our churches at Malden and Weymouth, 
at Stafford, Conn., and Auburn, N. Y., and then 
at Quincy, Illinois. It was during their pastorate 
at Quincy, Illinois, that they came to know Abra- 
ham Lincoln. ; 

Mr. Livermore was soon made editor of ‘‘The 
New Covenant,’’ our Universalist paper in the 
Northwest. He had to be on the road a great deal, 
but Mary Livermore kept the presses rolling. 
This was just the beginning of her long and il- 
lustrious eareer. A wife and mother she always 
was, but she came to be also a writer, an agent of 
the Chicago Sanitary Commission, a newspaper 
editor, a public speaker, a social power, a tire- 
less correspondent and a reformer. These em- 
pioyments, carried in each case to excellence, 
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| 

| 

MARY LIVERMORE | 

indicate somewhat the intense and useful | 
she lived. ) 
Early she was active in anti-slavery | 
temperance. Throughout the war between} 
states, she devoted herself to the welfare of! 
military personnel. Following the war she fo 
valiantly for women’s suffrage. She trave 
extensively abroad, was responsible for the 
expositions in Chicago, lectured widely | 
wrote voluminously. Universalists orm 


well to cherish the example of Mary A. Liverm 
One hundred and ten years ago, the ‘‘ 
tinel’’ (later the ‘‘Star in the West’’), our 
versalist journal published in Cincinnati, b 
to contain poems signed ‘‘A. C.’’ and ‘‘P. 
They were by Alice and Phoebe Cary, wi 
father, Robert, and mother, Elizabeth Jes 
had carved out of the wilderness at Mt. Heal 
Ohio (just eight miles north of Cincinnati) 
famous farm, ‘‘Clovernook,’’ now a beau 
city park. The Carys were French Huguen 
The mother of the Cary girls died when A 
was but fifteen and Phoebe only eleven; yet 
teen years later these young women wer 
New York City, famous for their writings, 
loved by reason of their Sunday evenings 
home’”’ (sparklingly delightful gatherings 
quented by such renowned friends and admi 
as P. T. Barnum, Oliver Johnson, Horace Gre 
and Henry Ward Beecher. | 
All through their poems and prose is : 
found the faith revealed to them by their par 
in the days the family was together on the bel 
farm in the Miami Valley. Their names cz 
to be household words throughout the coun 
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CLARA BARTON 


the whole, Alice’s works are said to be su- 
rior, yet I suspect Phoebe’s 

““One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er’’ 

most remembered and best beloved. 

A beautiful window in our Cincinnati church 
.in memory of Alice and Phoebe Cary, and 
grandniece (Elizabeth Carnahan) is still an 
tive member there. 

All the world is indebted to Clara Barton 
d her fellow-Universalists; yet about all the 
rld knows is that Clara Barton and some of 
r friends founded the Red Cross in America. 
_ The Bartons had been Puritans. Stephen, 
lara’s father, had fought as a captain with 
Mad Anthony’? Wayne. Back home in Oxford, 
ass., ‘‘after the wars,’’ he chanced to hear 
ysea Ballou dedicate our church there, and 
er after, Universalism had no stauncher sup- 
rter and defender. 

_ Clara Barton inherited her father’s strength 
‘character, She became the first woman to re- 
ive a government appointment upon her own 
erits. Suspected, while in office, of anti- 
avery bias, she was dismissed (and for that 
ason) by President Buchanan’s administra- 
m. But Lincoln immediately reinstated her 
_ Soon she found her great mission in serving 
@ wounded and dying. To read the account of 
r services leaves one wondering how any mor- 
| could possibly manage to stand up under such 
ourden, physical, nervous, mental and emotional. 
e did organize the American Red Cross, but, 
Mile broken in health, she crossed to Europe 
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in the summer of 1869, reaching Switzerland 
in September. Her fame had preceded her. And 
it was at this time that she made her greatest 
contribution to the future. 

The International Red Cross was being or- 
ganized, and she was waited upon by representa- 
tives of the ‘‘International Committee’’ of the 
‘‘Geneva Treaty of the Red Cross.’’ Until then 
it had been the plan to set up the International 
Red Cross as an organization to serve only in 
times of war. Miss Barton was instrumental 
in having adopted the ‘‘American Amendment,’’ 
which broadened the scope of operations to in- 
clude all major disasters. 

She served both France and Germany, and 
was the recipient of the Iron Cross of Merit, 
The Gold Cross of Remembrance, and the Legion 
of Honor,, which, with gracious modesty, she 
declined to accept. That which is not so generally 
known is her organization of the ‘‘Bureau of 
Missing Soldiers,’’ her ‘‘flying hospital corps,’’ 
and the inauguration of systematic relief to the 
civilian sufferers of war. In 1879, seventy- 
eight years ago, at Belfort and Montbeliard in 
eastern France, and at Strasburg in Germany, 
Clara Barton instituted our present program 
of relief and rehabilitation, No woman is more 
deserving of praise than Universalism’s Ciara 
Barton. 

Amid all the records of beautiful woman- 
hood, there is none more varied and interesting 
than that of the Rev. Caroline A. Soule. She 
was born Caroline Augusta White, in Albany 
N. Y., the third of six children born to Nathaniel 
and Elizabeth White, fine Universalists of Dutch 
and French descent. Although a mechanic pos- 
sessing limited means, Nathaniel gave his daugh- 
ter the finest education available; and her first 
position was that of head of the Female Depart- 
ment of our Clinton Liberal Institute at Utica, 
New York, The young pastor of our Utica church 
was H. B. Soule. He and Caroline were married. 
A short eight years after their marriage Mr. 
Soule was dead, a victim of the dread smallpox. 
Caroline was left a widow at twenty-seven, the 
mother of two daughters and three sons. She 
possessed her husband’s meager library, a little 
furniture, and three hundred dollars in cash. Yet 
Caroline Soule did not despair. 

First, she would set down in writing the story 
of her husband’s life, his pulpit message, and his 
passing. This story appeared in our church 
journal and it shapened the course of her life 


(Continued on page 58) 
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From Ruin 


REV WW_LEWIS 
MINISTER 


SS neem ee eae 


In his sermon at the dedication of the new 
parish house of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, last 
October, the Rev. William W. Lewis outlined 
the historic steps which mark the story of re- 
ligious liberalism in Portsmouth. Mr. Lewis 
also indicated the direction which he believes 
liberalism should move in the future. The fol- 
lowing article is but a brief part of this interest- 
ing address. E. H. L. 
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Unused and unfinished basement of South Church 


and Neglect to 


i 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| SHOULD like to point out three event 
deeply rooted in our tradition, events whig¢ 
form a background for the evolution which h 
transpired these last three years. For co 
sciously or otherwise, these three historic 0 
casions have helped to shape our destiny ax 
fulfill our dreams. 


First: In November of 1773, one hundred seve 
five years ago next month, John Murray preach 
in Portsmouth for the first time. It is well fq 
us to recall the significance of that event, b 

cause it marks, for Portsmouth, the first ev 
dence of the emergence of a liberal theologic! 
point of view. Amid the stern Calvinistic “ 
trines of despair, this liberal preaching mi 

sion heralded an era of importance so th 
people listened, and more than that began 

heed such truths. | 


Second: Thirty some years later, Hosea Ball 
another of the great prophets of Universali 
published his emancipating book entitled, ‘' 
Treatise on Atonement.’’ This overt act agair 
the accepted orthodox theological opinion, o 
curred just prior to the second war with Englar 
With the act of war, the community of Port: 
mouth became divided, and epithets of war a. 
struggle hurled. Some observers believe t 

this era of Portsmouth history reveals a mar 

decline of Portsmouth prestige and power, 
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Usefulness 


j 


iapel in the new Parish House 


Tom this time the city’s wealth decreased, 
ts culture weakened, its economic hold on ship- 
ing was torn asunder, and its political in- 
luence shifted from what was the capitol of the 
state. 

Into this separation, Hosea Ballou thrust 
lis Opinions, argued and debated their worth. 
[hese ideas were considered, and they outlined 
nother experimental age for religious liberals. 
| llou’s church happened to be filled with many 
nen who traded with Great Britain: they were 
0 be the tories of that age. Consequently, some 
vorshipers drifted to easier pastures: some 
‘ven became affiliated with the South Church: 
| respectable institution of that time, because 
he demands of liberal religion had not as yet 
leveloped to make it necessary for minister 
nd laymen to apply religious faith to social 
roals. Modern theology at this time had just 
gun its slow application to the political and 
conomic events of the world. 


Third: It is interesting to note also that even 
though the South Church had accepted a -re- 
stricted liberal covenant as early as 1809, it 
was not until 1819 when Dr. Nathan Parker, 
then minister, heard William Ellery Channing 
preach the ordination sermon of Jared Sparks 
in Baltimore, Maryland that the definite break 
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in Portsmouth, N.H. 


Assembly Hall and Dining Room once a dark basement 


from orthodoxy came. The real lines between 
orthodox and liberals were now being drawn. 
Dr. Putnam, minister of the North Church, 
considered that Parker’s visitation to hear 
Channing was ‘‘subversive to the Christian 
faith.’’ How modern that sounds to any liberals 
who have been accused of undermining morale, 
destroying faith. For with the emergence of any 
new applied ideas in religion, there are always 
those who say, these acts are heresy. 

These events have been cited not as though 
they were mere incidents of growth. When 
treated as a whole, and in relation to each other, 
they show a wider application of the liberal po- 
sition in religion. Upon this kind of history a 
fourth step draws within our view. Unlessa 
liberal church has a reason for existence drawn 
from modern life, it has no special claim upon 
its heritage. Each new era through which the 
liberal church lives witnesses a new awakening, 
in terms of human life, and freedom, anda 
search for truth, which, as they emerge, are the 
applied lessons of religion. The logical step for 
liberals now is to understand our times in terms 
of unity, in terms of co-operation, in terms of 
fellowship, so that the age will dawn when Uni- 
tarians and Universalists and other religious 
liberals will build everywhere an institution 
capable of combating the power of authori- 
tarianism whether it be of the right or of the left. 
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Never Did the Church Include More 

Noble Women 
(Continued from page 55) 
during the next twenty-three years. Caroline 
Soule thereby discovered she could write. De- 
mands that she should continue todo so came from 
all directions. She knew only home life and 
children, so, wisely, she wrote of that which she 
knew. Her children’s stories met with great 
success, and her homely treatment of things 
domestic gained wide popularity. Then came 
editorships of newspapers and magazines; then 
books. 

Not until she was fifty did it occur to Mrs. 
Soule that she dared speak in public. She was 
in New York City at the time, at an interchurch 
gathering of women. She was asked to speak 
on behalf of our faith, and her loyalty would not 
allow her to decline. Her thirty-minute paper and 
the thirty-minute question-and-answer period 
that followed was cheered by the crowd and 
written up by the reporters. Busy, crowded 
years followed; then to Scotland went Caroline 
Soule as the first Universalist missionary to be 
sent abroad, by our Women’s Centenary Asso- 
ciation (which organization she had founded). 
The Scots adored her; and it was they who or- 
dained her, the first woman ever to be ordained 
in Scotland. 

Faithful to all the responsibilities and duties 
of womanhood, ever devoted to her faith, Caroline 
A. Soule, ‘‘led by God’s hand’’, as she put it, 
became educator, author, editor, organizer, 
evangelist and pastor! She is one to be numbered 
among our truly great! 

Time and space permit reference here only 
to these six; Judith Sargent, Mary Livermore, 
the Carey sisters, Clara Barton and Caroline 
Soule. 

Verily, never did a church include a larger 
proportion of noble women than does our own 
Universalist fellowship. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 

It is time for folks in lacal churches to start 
planning their summer institute program. Every 
church should be represented at our Regional 
Institute on Religious Education. 

Scholarship funds to help church school 
teachers to attend are a most profitable invest- 
ment for the churches which furnish them. Indeed, 
the leadership training which Universalist sum- 
mer institutes offer is so important that money 
to finance it should be provided for in the budget 
of cur church. 
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EDWARD WEEKS ON THE ENGLISH 


dward Weeks, editor of The*Atlantic Montl 

b recently visited England. In the December nur 
ber of his magazine, he reported on the progre 
of the English people in their hard climb C 
of the devastation and poverty of war. Inf 
conclusion, Mr. Weeks says: | 


These are a valiant, decent people. They 
have imposed upon themselves a set of 
iron rules whichI doubt that any other | 
nation would accept with such little cheat- | 
ing. ....England has always been the an- 
vil on which men have hammered out the 
freedom and the economy of western 
Europe. So it is today. Watch it. 


STRIKE OUT DISCRIMINATION! 
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4ROLD S. LATHAM 


fewer problems. 


or schedule. 


hy program to enlist laymen must begin by 
sowing in their minds the suspicion that perhaps 
» church may have something of interest to 
'm. Once that suspicion has been planted the 
ate curiosity of the average human being will 
1d him to the next step. He will want to see 
at is going on ‘‘down at the corner.’’ 

But how can we plant that initial suspicion? 
One of the most effective means is by word 
outh. As a people we are, I think, too prone 
eave our church life out of our daily living, out 
ur conversation. We talk about the movies we 
e seen, the cards we play, the golf courses we 
or. But we rarely say much outside our own 
rch circles about the programs; lectures, 
ates, forums, panels, or what have you, given 
ing the week in our church social halls. Yet, 
we intelligently share our enthusiasm with 
nds outside the church, we may easily stimu- 
e that curiosity to which I have referred. 
t remember that when a church activity in- 
rests you it is a fairly safe bet that some of 
ir peers in other walks of life, business or 

jal, might like to know about it. We need to 
pak down the barriers that separate our church 

from our other interests. We need to extend 
church frontiers into the realm of our other 
‘ivities. When this has been done, the influ- 

e of the church will be greatly expanded. 

long as the church is an isolated activity it 

1 always be difficult to pull in outsiders. But 
‘iS only when the outsiders hear something of 
erest from your lips and in ordinary conver- 

ion their attention is arrested. To enlist 
a make your church known by word of 
uth. 

A second way of attracting laymen is to 
italize on some need. Let me illustrate what 
wean. Years ago a Sunday school class of eight 
7S of an average age of nine years decided to 
maclub. The idea took hold. The group grew 
1 prospered. The membership increased to 
» hundred, then to two hundred, then to three 
idred. It became a state-known institution 
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nlisting Laymen in Churchwork 


This topic reminds me of a question which is frequently asked: What makes a 
best seller? If book publishers could answer that question they would have far 
Similarly, if we knew now to enlist laymen in church work, we 
should have fewer empty pews and more forceful organizations. Just as in pub- 
lishing there is no sure key to success, so in churches there is no infallible plan 


with all sorts of departments; athletics, arts and 
crafts, drama, music, and with educational and 
religious ramifications. It made itself a force 
for good in the community, and it has been alive 
for nearly forty years now. 

The influence of this boys’ club, moreover, 
has reached out beyond the boys. As the group 
grew it needed more and more adult supervision. 
The call went out for men, and more men. A 
board of men advisers was formed who became 
in effect a board of big brothers. They hada 
grand time in their work with the boys, but it 
didn’t stop there. They decided that they wanted a 
club of their own. Thus began an organization of 
the men of the church, which through the years, 
and increasingly so, has been a vital part in the 
life of that church. This enlistment of laymen 
grew out of a capitalization of the needs of the 
group. 

A third method is to seize the bull firmly by 
the horns: work out with the greatest carea 
program likely to appeal to men; consult people 
who know the interests and needs of the neighbor- 
hood, then plan a series of evenings fitted to 
these interests and needs. ' 

Right here I should like to sound a note of 
warning. Miscellaneous programs, however good 
they may be individually, will not build a per- 
manent lay body. They must be integrated. 
For example, a program devoted to the work of 
the police department of the town or to the school 
system or to the fire protection system will of 
itself add up to nothing at all in the effort to weld 
together a neighborhood group into an effective 
unified church auxiliary. Instead, the program 
should be so arranged that those attending get 
a consciousness of the interdependence of the 
different sides of life, a realization that all the 
various aspects of our social, civic and personal 
being fit together to make the total of existence, 
and that the church is an integral part of this 
group. 

It is my firm belief that men want to be decent 
and to live decent, self-respecting lives. If that 
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is true, and if we who are trying to interest lay 
people in church work, can get over to the people 
around us the fact that the church has something 
to say which will contribute to a better rounded 
existence, the desired lay support will come. 
People go in droves to the movies. Why? Be- 
cause the movies seem to them to offer some- 
thing that they want. But at heart, men and women 
want something more than this, something deeper 
and more vital, the knowledge that will lead to 
richer living. And it is our problem to try to get 
them to appreciate that fact. If word-of-mouth 
has not caught them, if it has been impossible 
or impractical to capitalize or dramatize a need 
and get interest that way, use the old fashioned 
method; advertise. Resort to the usual feeds 
and jambories. Get the crowds out in one way 
or another. And once the contact has heen estab- 
lished, even though it is of the very slightest, 
hold on to it and develop it. 

One means of developing even a very feeble 
contact is to explore the potentialities of the new- 
comer. Find out what his capacities are, and 
immediately place him. If he plays some musical 
instrument, you needhim for the orchestra you 
are forming or for a solo number in the planned 
minstrel. If he is proficient in sports, put him 
to work with the boys’ group. If he is handy with 
tools, the arts and crafts division needs a leader. 
But, whatever you do, don’t let him escape. Once 
he feels that he has something to contribute he 
will become firmly bound to you. 


Many successful men’s clubs are departmen- 
talized, following the lines of large women’s or- 
ganizations, so that men will find something 
of very special concern for them. The men meet 
together first in a social hour. Then they break 
up, this group perhaps to take up wood working, 
another group photography, another to pursue 
some literary topic. It is a mistake to think 
that all the members of a club will be interested 
in one thing, and the well-organized men’s group 
will afford outlets for a variety of interests and 
capacities. 

So this is my fourth suggestion: improve 
the opportunities that are around you. Take ad- 
vantage of the special capabilities that are in your 
membership or that seem to lie in those who 
touch the fringe of your church life. You will 
find that as you develop these capabilities, they 
will grow and attract others. 

A somewhat pretentious lady who was con- 
fused in her religious thinking, and who had cer- 
tain old-time conservative attitudes, once asked 
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a young minister to define religion. In his answe 
this young man said, among other things, “*Re 
ligion is fun.’’ He shocked the lady most pain 
fully. ‘‘Fun! Religion fun?’’ she echoed i 
amazement. But a few days later it becam 
apparent that the remark had deeply impressec 
her and that religion to her had taken on a ney 
import. I suspect that from that time on, she 
was more interested in religion than ever be 
fore. The remark had opened up new vistas fo. 
her. 

This brings me to my final thought, that w 
should spread abroad the news that religion as w 
see it is a way of life, and that it is fun, no 
some gloomy sacrosanct doctrine removed fror 
the day’s problems, but something that bear 
on everything we do andhelpsus to face all th 
issues that confront us with clearer eye, bette: 
understanding, and a happier outlook. If we ca 
get this idea across to laymen we shall enlis 
their support in ever increasing numbers. _ 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE 


INDIA and PAKISTAN. Despite friction ove: 
Kashmir and other issues, India and Pakista 
are exchanging food for their mutual benefi, 
India has sent in 2,000 tons of vegetable oils 
while rice is being exchanged both ways, 4 
scarce points, to the amount of 13,000 tong 
Wheat and seeds are also being made availabI 
across the frontiers. 

* | 
| 


* * * x * * 
RUSSIA. ' Workers’ organizations are charterit 
steamers which ply on the Volga, providing ral 
and recreation, accompanied by medical inspe 
tion and care. One such steamer, the Gork* 
has motion pictures, a library and reading roo 
equipment for games, musical instrument. 
shower baths, and other facilities ordinari} 

| 

| 


found on commercial ships. 
* x* x * * * * 


FRANCE. Largely under the stimulus 
Mme. Grumbach, wife of a Socialist cabine 
minister, French organizations dealing wit 
refugees are beginning to group D.P.’s, not 
nationalities, but by skills. 


with refugees of various nationalities learnii 
French manufacture and merchandising. Wh 
they complete the course, the D. P.’s are or 
ized into a co-operative. 

* sd we * ae * A 
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Music for the Lenten Season 
(continued from page 52) 


ASTER 


Yovello No. 1151 --‘‘Let all the world’’ -- Eric 
H. Thiman 
A stirring, joyful anthem that will be effective 
on festival occasions. 
Not particularly difficult. 


oW.Gray No. 248 --‘‘How Uplifted My Heart’’ 
-- Franz Schubert, arr. by Clarence Dickin- 
son 
This song probably was not written for 
Easter, but it is appropriate. 
A good alto or bass soloist is necessary. 


I Men Have Infinite 


*Birchard No. 1337 -- ‘‘Let All the World in 
Every Corner Sing’’ -- Don Malin 
Good for any joyful festival. 


*Ditson No. 917 -- ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus (From 
the Mount of Olives’’) -- Beethoven 

Music has the atmosphere of the more famil- 
iar ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus’”’ from ‘‘The Mes- 
Siah,’’ joy, praise, exaltation. 

The words are: ‘‘Hallelujah unto God’s Al- 
mighty Son. Praise the Lord, ye bright 
angelic choirs, in holy songs of joy. Man, 
proclaim his grace and glory. Praise the 
Lord in holy songs of joy.’’ 

The anthem is long. It will sound well only 
if sung by a large choir. 


Worth 


Statement on Human Rights adopted by the biennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Cincinnati, December, 1948. 


LL MEN are God’s creatures and have in- 

finite worth in His sight; they are also 
acluded in the saving work of Christ. All men, 
nd Christians in particular, are therefore re- 
ponsible to God to love and serve Fim; to live 
n such a way that the lives they live and the 
york they do shall be worthy of their capacities 
ind gifts; and to regard other people as their 
eighbors whom they should love as themselves. 
they are also responsible at all times to obey 
:od as the supreme Lord of conscience. 
But men have not only responsibilities to- 
vard God and their fellow men which they must 
lischarge; they have God-given rights which 
‘ociety must respect and for whose realization 
t must make provision. 

The flagrant violation of human rights in our 
reneration has outraged every Christian feeling 
ind has impeded the achievement of world order. 
Sven in those lands which profess adherence to 
he Christian democratic tradition there are 
liscriminatory restrictions and exploitations. 
The dignity of man and the obligation of Chris- 
tian brotherhood are so clearly expressed in 
the Gospels that our own failure to live up to 
their precepts is a reproach acainst us among 
non-Christian peoples. The churches cannot 
view this situation with unconcern. 
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All of the rich gifts which God imparts to 
men should be available to all without distinction 
as to race, color, sex, birth, nationality, class, 
or creed. Although man’s life consists in fel- 
lowship with God and not in the abundance of 
things; although the Christian in privation and 
tribulation may be more than conqueror; yet the 
denial of freedom, justice, and security to 
others is the violation of basic rights. Opposi- 
tion to such indignities is a Christian duty and 
it must be carried out by Christian means if it 
is not to defeat its purpose. 

Every right with which man is endowed by 
his Creator contains a corresponding respon- 
sibility to use this freedom wisely and gener - 
ously, for righteous ends and with due regard 
for the similarly God-given rights of others. 
Moral obligation is at the center of the Christian 
concept of human rights. 

Social safeguards are necessary for the 
peaceful adjustment of conflicting rights and to 
prevent their violation or curb their misuse 
whether by individuals or the state. If these 
safeguards are not themselves to become a peril 
to liberty, free society must accept some risks 
that freedom may be abused by those who would 
destroy it. 

A responsible society is one where freedom 
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is thefreedom of men who acknowledge respon- 
sibility to justice and public order, and where 
those who hold political authority or economic 
power are responsible for its exercise to God 
and the people whose welfare is affected by it. 

Among thebasic human rights which are the 
due of every person are the following: 

a. Freedom of religion and conscience, 
including rights of all men to hold and 
change their faith, to express it in 
worship and practice, to teach and 
persuade others, and to decide on the 
religious education of their children.* 

b. Freedom of speech, press, inquiry 
and study, including expression of eco- 
nomic, political, and social beliefs, 
with due regard to the protection of all 
from Slander and libel. 

c. Freedomof peaceable association and 
assembly. 

d. Freedom from arbitrary arrest, police 
brutality, mob violence and intimida- 


tion. 
Although many of the above personal rights 


are in jeopardy at present, both at home and 
abroad, they have been for long generally re- 
cognized in our society. 

The social, economic, and political rights 
listed below must be further extended and es- 
tablished throughout the world thata more Chris- 
tian society maybe achieved. Since these rights 
cannot be obtained under a system of racial seg- 
regation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America reaffirms its renunciation of 
the pattern of segregation as unnecessary and 
undesirable, andaviolation of the Gospel of love 
and human brotherhood. As proof of their sin- 
cerity, the churches must work for a non-seg- 
regated church in a non-segregated society. 

These rights, which should be available to 
all without discrimination as to race, color, sex, 
birth, creed, social or economic status, include: 

I, Full opportunity to participate in the eco- 
nomic resources of the community, in- 
cluding: 

a. Therighttoa standard of living ade- 
quate for the welfare and security of 
the individual and the family. 

b. The right of every employable person 
to work under decent conditions and 


*We endorse the more detailed Resolution 
adopted by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. 
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III. 


fair compensation 

The right of all persons to organize 
into labor unions, corporate enter - 
prises, cooperative ventures, and 


social action. 


Full opportunity to participate on an 
segregated basis in social and public _ 
of the community including: 


The right to wholesome living space. 


The right to move within one’s 
country, and to leave and return to 
one’s country. 

The right to educational and profes- 
sional training and to cultural op- 
portunities. 

The right to recreational oppor- 
tunities and facilities. 

The right of participation in the use 
of community social services. 


The right to adequate health services. 


The right to the use of transportation | 
on the basis of full equality. | 
The right to receive equal service | 
from business and persons serving | 
the public, such as stores, theaters, | 
hctels and restaurants. | 
Full opportunity to participate in the 9 
litical community including: | 


. The right to vote with alternative 


choices and by a secret ballot. 


» Equal rights before the law, which 


include police protection, the right 
of an accused person to a fair and 
public trial, the right to counsel, the 
right to be confronted by written in- 
dictment, evidence, and witnesses 
against him, the right to present in | 
his ownbehalf his own witnesses and 
evidence, the right to have the judg- 
ment of his actions depend upon an | 
evaluation of the facts by an impartial 
jury of his peers. 

The right tobe a candidate for public 
office and to serve if elected, | 
The right to participa Tet 
phancimes the ‘pverniveht METAR 
the military. 7 
The right to organize for peaceful 
political activity. 


THE CHRISTIAN LE, 


neanna Cheserton-Mangle 


IM ROBINSON yawned expansively as he 
settled himself in his easy chair that night. 
jad been a good day. True, he had to be 
jay from his office all morning; but it was in 
zood cause. He had sponsored his friend 
neighbor Jacques Loiseaux. Tonight 
tques was a full-fledged American citizen. 
few years ago Tim might have snickered to 
ir Jacques Loiseaux, or any other foreign 
n applicant for citizenship, salute the flag. 
pledge of allegiance in a foreign accent, 
feed! But tonight Tim didn’t snicker. Jac- 
2s had been so earnest when he said the 
rds ‘‘one nation, indivisible....’’. Already 
influence of a new citizen was being felt. 
3 earnestness and sincerity had made a mark 
Tim. His eyes had been close to tears as 


continued ‘‘....with liberty and justice for 
9? 


— 


Liberty and justice for all! That is the most 
fect formof political community ever known. 

cherish it and choose it for ourselves and 
: children - yes, for our neighbors too. Yet, 
one knows better than we, its dangers. 
‘or all’’ involves individuals and individuals 
> not always predictable. Some live up to 
» standards of their citizenship and calling. 
me belie the flag under which they sail. 
me abuse their right of free speech and free 
2ss and use it to exploit and abuse other 
iericans. It is a big responsibility to spon- 
r anew citizen. Tim pondered that responsi- 
ity. He must protect him from the individual 
‘luences of hate and derision which might be 
ected against him as a new citizen; against 
luences which, unchecked, would undermine 
2 ideal democracy that Jacques envisioned 
Jay. He must uphold it with vigilant and 
crificial devotion. He must be a vigilant to 
sist all who would spread distrust against 
9se who hail from distant lands and cultures. 
strust.is a subtle poison. It dissolves the 
nds that hold us together as a people. No 
ien ideologies from without can disturb any 
tion where citizens have learned to trust one 
other. Today Jacques was full of trust. It 
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Good Day-Of Brotherhood 


was a good day for him. Tim resolved to keep 
it that way. 

At the Civic Center Tim had seen dozens of 
people who differed in origin, color and religion, 
but each had a hope and trust in his heart as 
he voiced his allegiance to the flag that stands 
for ‘‘freedom and justice for all’’. America 
always has been a composite or many racial 
and religious groups, no one of which can 
claim superior loyalty to the exclusion of all 
others. Each of these groups has made its 
own distinctive contribution to the national 
life. America would be the poorer if any one 
of these groups should not be included. We 
need them all. Variety is a source of strength. 
Variety, with mutual understanding, has a vigor 
and force that leads to peace. Jacques is a 
Roman Catholic. His friend Tim is a Protes- 
tant. With knowledge and understanding, the 
joy and peace of a wonderful friendship has 
resulted. They have lived together as neigh- 
bors, they have worked as comrades, they 
have shared community life as a family. They 
are as brothers. Ah, today was a good day! 

Our country is founded on the faith that men 
may differ in religious convictions and yet 
enjoy together the democratic liberties of 
this nation. That faith has been justified in 
the history of America. These democratic 
liberties are guaranteed by the federal Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
They look to the Tim Robinsons all over the 
country to cooperate with them in realizing the 
hopes and dreams which made them take this 
step. They look to you and me to make this a 


GOODEDAY = OF BROTHERHOCD: 


ese ee FREE fy 


Were half the power that fills the world with 


terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Longfellow 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


DEFENDS MASSACHUSETTS 
MINISTERS STATEMENT 


To the Editor: 

May I be permitted to answer the two long criticisms 
of the statement by the Massachusetts ministers which 
appeared in the December issue of the ‘‘The Christian 
Leader’’, Although I am not from Massachusetts I 
was petmitted to participate in drafting the statement 
and perhaps! can help clarify some of the issues which 
have produced confusion. 

In the first place it should be noted that this state- 
ment was one of general agreement by the men taking 
part. An objection by one was enough to eliminate 
any word or sentence. Therefore some things which 
may have been believed by a majority were not in- 
cluded, Furthermore, men usually use exact words to 
describe aspects of a field of which they have made a 
particular study. God is a word which means many 
things to different persons. I suspect that anyone 
could say that he believed in God providing he could 
define the word; but only a fool would say that he be- 
lieved in God providing he had to thereby accept every 
definition that has been given in those letters. We 
were ministers, aware of many definitions in which 
we could not believe, and we tried to use an exact 
statement rather than catch-all word. 

In regard to the field of human endeavor I feel that 
we were comparatively conservative. Religious per- 
sons are usually expected to be motivated by other 
desires than for things. As I re-read the statement I 
realize that we have put on paper as the belief of our 
ministers a more conservative statement than any ever 
issued by a religious body. We carefully avoided con- 
demning the ‘profit motive’ which we réalistically rec- 
ognized as stimulating the average man to a great deal 
of worth-while endeavor. Some of us might wish that 
men were stimulated by more idealistic drives than 
the hope for personal gain, but as a group we made 
no protest. We condemned only the ‘power-profit mo- 
tive’: the drive to control the destinies of other men 
through the manipulation of our economic system. I 
should be interested to have either of the critics de- 
fend the assumption that a hunger for power should 
dominate our means of livelihood. 

I must alsotake issue with Mr. Tomlinson on a ques- 
tion or fact: the monopolistic nature of the American 
economy. Ten years ago when I was in college there 
was hardly a major field of production which did not 
have five or less major corporations which produced 
more than seventy-five percent of its dollar out-put. 
Furthermore, we were unable to find in the Boston 
area a single corporation which established its pric- 
ing policieson the presupposition that free competition 
existed. I do not want to dispute his statement that 
there is full and free competition in his field of spe- 
cialization, but might I suggest that competition could 
be increased if the government linked the areas of 
production with the major markets by means of pipe 
lines which open to all producers at the same price. 
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Yet there were rumors when the government wasi 
sidering building the ‘big inch’ that several 
major oil companies were opposed since this 
interfere with their control or transportation 
actually determines the amount of competition i 
industry. 

Students of both the T.V.A. and the Saskatc 
experiments point out that government endeavor; 
socialistic nature tends to increase the Gu 
capitalistic endeavor in any area, Government | 
ning and* capitalism are not in conflict wheneve 
former is democratic and the latter is competitive: 

The fallacy of our ministers was our beliefi 
we can find a middle ground in a society which | 
to go to extremes. Inevitably we shall be conde: 
by both sides as unrealistic, but if we are to) 
peaceful progress, this faith in moderation mu} 
given expression and suppott. 
Albert Q. Pe 


Harrisville, R. I. 
AGREES WITH SWANSON 


To the Editor: 
Hearty congratulations on printing Messrs. To) 
son’s and Swanson’s letters in your December isss 
The recent statement by some twenty-five Ma 
chusetts Universalist ministers is additional evig 
to me that they should stick to preaching the Gos} 
It is plain they do not realize that their ‘“Demog 
planned economy”’ is the first step towards Totas 
ianism which, with the exception of an, upper crul 
Bureaucrats, would level us all down to a stand 
living far below that which our American Sorkin 
have been enjoying for lo! these many years! 
Marcus J. Offer 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
COMMENT ON UNIVERSALIST ot 
| 


To the Editor: 

What is the matter with us? We cannot expect 
at the top of the list of church contributors but 4 
at the bottom of the list(89 cents per capita) is a 

Mrs. Fran 
Belmar, New Jersey 
WISHES THE LEADER WERE PRINTED EACH 


To the Editor: | 
I surely do enjoy the LEADER. I only wish it 
published every week as it was years ago. | 
Mrs. Della Langst 

Kinston, North Carolina 


DECEMBER NUMBER HELPED 


To the Editor: 

I have just read from cover to cover the Dece 
LEADER. It is wonderfully helpful. I have been 
ing the paper now for sixty-three years and this 
ber has helped«me as much as any. 


Harry F. - 
East Douglas, Massachusetts 
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MONS OF GOOD WILL 
|:dited by Guy Emery Shipler 
\\ssociation Press, 

New York, N.Y., 1948 

Price $3.00 

it one who has read many, many 
ons, good, bad and indifferent, 


} 
F 
volume comes as an inspiration 
ig challange. Because these 
ons have been carefully written 
julpit and radio, the ‘‘ministerial 
\”? as it has been aptly called, 
pnspicuous by its absence. 
is book came into being because 
e challenge thrown down by Dr. 
| Emery Shipler, the able editor 
(The Churchman,”’ to start its 
mon of the” Week?” project: 
jugh this unique competition, 
ions of people in all parts of 
tica have been hearing sermons 
ve and vital issues. 
te we have, in book form, forty- 
t ‘“‘prize’? sermons, each one 
ng been delivered to a con- 
ation before being submitted 
The Churchman. Out of the 
lreds_ received, representing 
: of the denominations in the 
fa States, these won = the 
tmon of the Week’’ citation and 
> read over the WOR network by 
inguished screen and _ stage 
= 
ese sermons are of such in- 
st to a large body of Americans 
ause they come to grips with 
great social issues of the hour. 
e relations, world brotherhood, 
and peace, intolerance and 
udice, represent the bulk of the 
jects handled. They are stimu- 
ng. They are written in clear, 
sle English, and they are short. 
lis book, representing a good 
ss-section of the American 
testant church, disproves the 
idea that sermons ate always 
y’? reading. Here are several 
the stimulating topics picked at 
Jom: Fit For Tomorrow’s World, 
» Jews Killed Jesus, The Af- 
ation of Life, The Liberal 
d, and They Preach but do Not 
Btice. 
perusal of this book cannot but 
ire the preacher in his thinking 
style of writing. 
Alfred E. Cole 
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I WOULD DO IT AGAIN 
By F. E. Davison 
The Bethany Press 
Price $2.00 

The day following our arrival in 
Oak Park, Illinois, where I had 
gone to assume the pastorate of 
Unity Church, a jovial face ap- 
peared at the parsonage door and a 
friendly voice spoke out of it, say- 
ing, ‘I am just one of the minor 
prophets here, stopping in to bid 
you welcome to our community.’’ 
The face and voice were those of 
Frank E. Davison, author of this 
wholly delightful little book. 

This marked the beginning of an 
association and friendship ,which 
was uninterrupted until he left Oak 
Park six years later to accept the 
call to his present great church in 
South Bend, Indiana. When this 
book came into my hands I felt that 
our fellowship had been renewed 
without a break. Because of this 
association, I am unable to handle 
it in the objective and impersonal 
manner of the ordinary reviewer. 
I see the author and hear his voice 
in every sentence; yet there is a 
quality here in style and manner of 
presentation that will carry even 
to a complete stranger an apprecia- 
tion of Davison’s unique personality. 
It is down to earth, but in no sense 
earthy. It is direct and forthright, 
with the convincing sincerity of the 
man himself. To employ a much- 
overworked phrase, both the man 
and the book are different. 

‘Most books about the ministry and 
preaching are of interest to preach- 
ets only. Here is one which any 
layman, with no thought whatever 
of stepping into the pulpit, will 
tead and chuckle over with enter- 
tainment and profit. Likewise it 
would go far toward dissipating the 
the curious and wide-spread de- 
lusion that parsons are a little 
less - than human. It sparkles with 
human nature at its best. 

The six chapters are based upon a 
series of lectures delivered at 
Phillips University. What a treat 
they must have been to the young 
theologues there! If now and then 
they rolled off their chairs with 
mirth - which I can well believe - 


they were bounced right back to the 
skies of spiritual vision. That is 
Davison’s way of doing it. _ 

I would do it again, he says. Do 
what? Serve the Church, Look Well 
to My Preaching, Be Pastor of All 
Groups, Make Much of Sacred Hours, 
Be a Part of My Community, Guard 
My Attitudes. These are his chapter 
headings; and the reader is im- 
pressed that, after forty years of 
valiant service, Frank Davison 
would do it again, and with even 
keener appetite and fervor than be- 
fore. Doubtless, also, with greater 
success, though that is difficult to 
imagine. 

I know of nothing better to put 
into the hands of possible candi- 
dates for the lowest paid and high- 
est compensated calling on earth. 

Mr. Davison is an outstanding 
member of his fellowship, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. For some twenty- 
five years he has been director of 
the Communion service at the In- 
ternational Conventions of that 
body. He was selected by the 
Federal Council as one of the 
twelve delegates from North Ameri- 
ca to the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Universal Council 
of Life and Work, held in Switzer- 
land in August of 1935, 

Frank D. Adams 


THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
By Edith Frances Welker and 
Aimee Angus Barber 
Harper Brothers 
Price $2.00 

This is a book of selections for 
family worship from the 1936-1946 
issues of the quarterly pamphlet 
prepared and published by the 
Connecticut Council of Churches 
under the sponsorship of The Com- 
mittee On Religious Education of 
Children. 

For over ten years these materials 
have filted a real need in families 
where there are children between 
the ages of six and twelve. Songs, 
stories, poems, prayers, pictures 
and suggestions for work are attrac- 
tively combined. In this volume the 
themes follow the seasons, includ- 
ing also some of the great festivals 
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of the church. There are meditations 
on the life of Jesus, the growth of 
the early church, the Bible, workers, 
scientists, law and order, things 
we can depend on, the brotherhood 
of man. The story of Wilson Bentley 
whose boyhood interest in photo- 
graphy brought him a new camera 
for Christmas and led to his marvel- 
lous pictures of snowflakes, is just 
one of many human interest stories 
to be found in this book. 

Not only as a book for family think- 
ing, stimulating experiences of 
wonder and appreciation, but as a 
ready and useful guide for the lead- 
er of worship or for the church 
school browsing table will this be 
a welcome additional resource. 

M.W. 


THAT THE CHILD MAY KNOW GOD 
By Archibald Black 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price $1.75 

These story-sermons on a number 
of everyday subjects were given 
as a part of the morning service in 
the author’s church - The First 
Congregational Church, Montclair, 
New Jersey. Much of their charm 
was due to his personal friend- 
liness and interest. He has in- 
cluded anecdotes and reminiscences 
from his experiences. 

“Hearing a Cricket Chirping on 
Broadway’’, ‘‘Wearing a Veil’’, 
“Sing in Tune’’, ‘‘Two Ways to A- 
void Quarreling’’ are some of the 
titles, a wide range of subjects. 
There are biographical touches, as 
in ‘“Growing Flowers’’, in which the 
author refers to his brothers Hugh 
and James, and their homes in 
Montclair and Edinburgh. Ministers 
wishing to make up their own talks 
to children and lift out meanings in 
daily living will find these stories 
suggestive. 

M.W. 


SUNDAY MORNING BROADCASTS 
The Massachusetts Universalist 
Radio Program continues Sunday 
Mornings at nine o’clock from 
Station WLAW. The series which 
started January 2 ‘‘Toward a Uni- 
versal Religion’? is being broad- 
cast by the Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
Minister of the Charles Street Uni- 
versalist Church, Boston. 


WLAW IS 680 ON YOUR DIAL 
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PATTON TO BE INSTALLED 
AS MINISTER OF THE 
CHARLES STREET MEETING 
HOUSE, BOSTON 

The historic Charles Street Meet- 
ing House at Charles and Mt. Vernon 
Streets, Boston, will mark a new 
era in its career Sunday afternoon, 
February 6, when the Universalists 
who recently purchased the prop- 
erty will install the Reverend Ken- 
neth L, Patton as minister. 

Erected in 1807 at the foot of 
Beacon Hill by the Baptists, the 
church has had a colorful history. 
During the Civil War, it is said to 
have been a station of the ‘‘under- 
ground railroad’? providing cover for 
escaped Southern negroes. 

The Reverend Kenneth Patton, 
the new minister, comes from 
Madison, Wisconsin, from a minis- 
terial background in the Disciples 
Church. He is author of several 
books, and a composer of hymns. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, will preside at the 


The Big Fisherman 
Lloyd C. Douglas 

This is the story of Simon called 
Peter, one of the first leaders and 
teachers of Christianity. 


Psychiatry and Religion 

Ed. Joshua L. Liebman $3.00 
This volume is concerned with 

the attainment of a new maturity 

by the men and women of our age. 


The Africa of Albert Schweitzer 
Charles R. Joy and 

Melvin Arnold $3.75 
_This unusual book may be read 
in three different ways; from pic- 
tures and captions, from text a- 
lone, or from both pictures and 
text. 


Please send 
to 


Enclosed check{_] 


BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING 1949 


Mahatma Gandhi 
$3.75 E, Stanley Jones 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachus 


four o’clock service of installa 
John G. Greene, teacher at St. Jo 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
present a brief historical acc 
of the Charles Street Meeting Hc 
and Mr. Patton will deliver th 
dress. The act of installation 
be performed by Dr. Clinton 
Scott, superintendent of Un 
salist Churches in Massachuset 


PLANNING COUNCIL MEETS 
The Central Planning Counc 
the Universalist Church, met < 
Beacon Street, Boston, Jar 
10 and 11. In addition to Staff : 
bers present were, Mrs. Holk 
Mulford, President of the Assc 
tion of Universalist Women, 
Rev. Kenneth Hawkes, repres' 
tive of the Superintendents’ Co’ 
and the Rev. Frank B. Chatte 
representing the Ministers Ass’ 
tion. | 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone prea 
in the Universalist ChurchAnnis | 
Massachusetts, January 16. 
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4 
$3 
A famous missionary and evai 
list, an intimate friend of Gani 
for many years, portrays the 4 
spiritual world-figure who | 
crossed the earth in our generat) 
Cry, the Beloved Country 
Alan Paton 

A poignant story of two races} 
two penerations in South Afs 
where racial rancor is as tragi4 
it was when Gandhi was staf 
at the door of a church, bec 


of his color. 
Thoughts of God for Boys and G: 


| 


An illustrated book of family | 
ship. | 


= 


] 


money order{_] 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 
FERENCE 

2 Pocono Mountains in Penn- 
nia, in January, are bleak and 
especially under the rainy skies 
lowering above the Inn, from 
h I now write while attending 
_Foreign Missions Conference 
orth America. 

ong the two hundred delegates, 
» are members of many denomi- 
mal boards, staff members of 
ionary organizations, mission- 
; retired and on furlough. All 
es of missionary work in all 
tries of the earth are being 
ussed during these three days 
atensive study and discussion, 
i :15 a.m. to 11 p.m. and some- 


“Program of Advance’’ has 
: in progress during the past 
, and representatives of various 
minations have told of methods 
in putting it across, All have 
d their activities on the ideal 


acreasing ecumenicity; ‘One 
1 in Christ’? has been their 


sre is a deepening desire for 
»efation in overseas mission 
s, and many tangible signs of 
‘trend are evident in medical 
and agriculture. Vellore 
cal School, in India, has be- 
La great co-operative center. 
entire afternoon and most of 
following evening were oc- 
2d in discussing a long mooted 
er of the Foreign Missions 
erence with the _ proposed 
ynal Council of Churches of 
st in the U.S.A. The long 
ained debate was carried on 
an admirable spirit of friend- 
ss and understanding. For a 
the solution of postpanement 
proposed, as some felt that a 
either way would impair the 
adid spirit of co-operation 
h has always characterized the 
erence. This, however, was 
to be a cowardly way out. When 
rote was finally taken by ballot, 
215 p.m., it was in the negative; 
Conference will continue as 1t 
present, and seek other means 
affiliation with the National 
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Council, when it is formed. 

One very profitable evening was 
spent in the evaluation of com- 
munism and in trying to think out a 
Christian attitude towards it. The 
speakers endeavored to show that 
there is a fundamental conflict be- 
tween its basis and that of Christi- 
anity. The difference is not mainly 
in a contrasting economic or gov- 
ernmental setup, but in a contrast- 
ing point of view as regards human 
life. Christianity holds that in- 
dustry, government, science and 
economics exist only to promote 
man’s highest good. Contrasted 
with this is the communistic dis- 
regard of personality; men exist 
only for the benefit of the state. 
Force, according to the communist, 
is the only means of unifying soci- 
ety; it must be ruthless and cruel. 
In Christianity, force is the last 
reluctant resort in preserving peace- 
in resisting a greater evil. 

Much enthusiasm has been shown 
in the plans on foot for establishing 
an interdenominational Japanese 
Christian University. LiiSeais 
evident especially in Japan, where 
leaders envision a first class in- 
stitution, moder, reaching out 
through the country as not merely a 
missionary project, but a gesture of 
good will and helpfulness among a 
people who are just beginning to 
find themselves and to emerge into 
a new day of freedom. 


WHAT THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 
CONFERENCE IS 


The Foreign Missions Conference 
is an administrative organization 
representing sixty-twodenominations 
in the United States and Canada, 
with a total membership of thirty- 
seven millions. Its major work is 
done by bringing together those 
responsible for overseas adminis- 
tration in the various member boards, 
to consult on common problems, 
agree upon common principles and 
policies and provide for services 
necessary to make co-operative 
procedures effective. The Con- 
ference promotes an understanding 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


of foreign missions through the 
press, radio and movies; studies 
common problems at home and a- 
broad; works out common strategy 
and planning for work in North 
America and overseas; and provides 
jointly the funds and personnel 
necessary for joint projects. 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF OUR 
WORK IN CHINA? 


The United Board for Christian 

Colleges in China has issued a 
statement of policy in the light of 
the present political situation in 
that country. We quote from this 
statement: 

‘Whatever the course of events 
immediately ahead, this is certain: 
the production of leaders, thoroughly 
trained for varied roles in civic, 
educational, spiritual and national 
life, is the specific task of the 
Christian colleges in China, 

‘**Fully alive to this task, the 
trustees of the United Board have 
taken the great responsibility of 
deciding that so long as it is pos- 
sible for the colleges to continue 
their work in accordance with their 
basic Christian purposes, we shall 
continue to give them every support. 
In any event, we shall try to assure 
the continuance of higher education 
for China, and we shall stand. be- 
hind the more than a thousand 
faculty members who have dedicated 
their talents and their lives in 
China’s service. 


“China has weathered many 
storms which have tempted the 
faint-hearted to despair of her future. 
The great gifts of these people will 
not be lost. As the ‘New York 
Times’ recently declared: ‘What 
we have to do is to ally ourselves. 
«with forces that make for benefi- 
cial change and that in the end 
will make for freedom.’ We believe 
no other agencies are more impor- 
tant to this end than the Christian 
Colleges. Now is the time, above 
all others, to rally to the support 
of these tested constructive in- 
Stitutions. We appeal to all friends 
of China and of these colleges to 
make possible their continuance.”’ 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


LET US LIVE LENT BY GROWING 

For us the season of Lent is not 
one of denial. It is rather a fresh 
quickening of life, a burgeoning. 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever 
things are of good report ..... think 
on these things. 

Growth does not necessarily mean 
heightened activity. At any rate it 
need not be busy-ness which is 
obvious. Mountains in their growth 
are not observable. They make no 
noise. 

The idea of sacrifice, and in the 
Christian tradition, long meditations 
on the price which Jesus paid, the 
denial of sweets and the natural 
delights and enjoyments of life dur- 
ing the Lenten season, is poor dis- 
cipline and inferior motivation for 
the good life. 

Taking away from life is a denial 
of the spirit of him who came that 
people might have life and life more 
abundant. He was one who lived to 
the full. He shared in the simple 
joys of people. His idea of feast 
days was demonstrated by his own 
conviviality. He did not teach much 
about fast days. He forebore long 
faces, 

From the agreement of students 
comes the insight that the masochism, 
the identity with atonement, and 
the negation of life, so characteristic 
of the traditional in Christianity, 
not only is a denial of the spirit of 
Jesus, but also indicates an un- 
healthiness in the emotional life 
of those who share in the further- 
ance of these bad practices. It is 
an unsatisfactory way of shedding 
our guilt feelings. 

Most cultures created celebrations 
and fostered awareness of lengthen- 
ing days, and the abundance prom- 
ised by nature’s growing season. 
Let us in our Universalist groups 
working on education with various 
ages, link our aspiration with that 
which is the essential spirit of 
Jesus, the insight of psychology, 
and the awareness of nature in all 
cultures. 

If there is some fine book we have 
been wanting to read, let us take 
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time to read it during Lent. If there 
is fine music we have been wanting 
to hear, let us hear it. If there are 
acquaintances we should like to 
know well enoughto claimas friends, 
let us take time to know them and 
let them know us. If we are pulled 
dway from our own family by the 
press of engagements, let us take 
time to be at home with them. We 
can engage in better churchmanship, 
in the improvement of ourselves as 
teachers and leaders. 

The growing edge of human life, 
even as in plants, is most vital. 
During Lent, let us accept more of 
life, share more of life, and live 
the meaning of Lent, by allowing 
our growing edge to function more 
fully. 

Direction is important also. Plants 
grow toward the light. 

Horton Colbert, Director, 
Department of Education 


MIDWEEK CLASSES 
DURING LENT 

That the time provided by the av- 
erage church for the religious ed- 
ucation of its children is woefully 
inadequate no one will deny. To 
ministers, Religious Education Com- 
mittee members and church school 
leaders, this is a perennial prob- 
lem. Next to “If only we had more 
leaders,’? one hears most often 
“If only we had more time,’’ wher- 
ever the church’s educational pro- 
gtam is discussed. 

Leaders who are really serious 
about wanting more time will do 
well to look into the possibility of 
using the Lenten season. Already 
several churches are utilizing this 
six-week period. Two or three 
persons in the church, unable to 
teach on Sunday perhaps, are often 
willing to take a group once a week 
after school either at their home 
or at the church, for some special 
unit of study. 

Available for such a purpose this 
year, for pupils of junior, age (9-11 
years), is a brief unit on ‘'Finding 
Out about the Universalist Church’’, 
prepared by Margaret Winchester and 
the Rev. Hope Hilton. Interesting 
ways of discovering ‘twhence we 


came’’ are included, togethe 
exploring some of the things 
versalists should be doing t 
This is not a course to be “ 
to the pupils or taught tran 
sively, but one in which leade 
pupils together engage in a : 
of learning experiences. ‘The 
temporarily in mimeographed 
is available with suggestio 
the teacher for 25¢ a copy. 
of G.S.S.A; 


BROTHERHOOD MONTH 

Brotherhood is not som 
which we bring out for four 
of the year and then pack aw 
the remaining forty-eight. | 
something to be studied and t! 
about and practiced the year 
Even so, there is value in ha. 
special time for giving heed | 
and the month of February; 
known as Brotherhood Month 
vides that opportunity. 

It is hoped that the educd 
program: of every Unive} 
church will recognize this | 
More than that, that it will t 
chances for its people, you} 
old, to have interracial and 
cultural contacts, to rub 
with persons of other backg 
than their own. 

Then there’s the work of | 
Neighborhood House at Suffol| 
This should be on’ our min 
hearts all through the ‘ye 
again it calls forour special t} 
and cooperation during Fe 
In church schools especial! 
Sunday nearest Lincoln’s b: 
has become the day on whij 
American Friendship Offer} 
received. And annually thi 
ing is given to the Univ 
Church .of America’ toward | 
nancing of the Neighborhood 
program. It is not intend 
this act of giving (on Febru 
this year) shall be something 
self, but part of a larger exp 
of learning to understand 
identify oneself with ‘pe 
other cultures. That is tru 
versalism - whether spelled 
large or a small u. 
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T PARIS, MAINE, 
RIES ON 
ting the absence this winter of 
minister, the Rey, Eleanor B. 
es, the Universalist Church 
continued to serve its member- 
and the people of the community. 
e Dolphin, of New Sharon, Maine, 
occupied the pulpit on several 
ays. The church school with 
membership of sixty-two has 
tioned effectively with loyal 
ers making plans for pupil 
Cipation in worship and class 
nds. At Christmas their con- 
was for ‘‘others’? and many 
were contributed for needy 
le. The shut-ins were remem- 
d by the youth group with a pro- 
| of Christmas Eve caroling. 


sADENA SIX GRADERS 
{N A SURPRISE 
1e Sunday morning in November 
Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 
ister of Education at Throop 
iofial Universalist Church in 
adena, California, was handed 
nall, gaily colored folder. Open- 
it he discovered that it was an 
tation for his family to attend 
ni-Fiesta to be held two weeks 
t following the Sunday morning 
ice. Not knowing exactly what 
ni-Fiesta might be, he made in- 
y of the sixth grade girl who 
presented the invitation and 
‘overed that Dr. Charles Clare 
velt, minister of the church, 
Mrs. Blauvelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
shinson, and parents of the 
s members were to be guests 
1e class ata luncheon of Mexican 
es prepared and served by Mrs. 
2st Lloyd, teacher, and the 
bers, 
e class is studying the life and 
sion of today’s world and had 
hat time completed a unit deal- 
with Mexico and its people. By 
ular vote, it had been decided 
aclude as a part of the creative 
vities connected with the course, 
eries of luncheons for parents 
friends with servings of food 
cal of each country studied. 
was a sight to see both boys 
girlshard at work in the kitchen 
mg onions, preparing tamale 
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pies, 
fruits. 

Following the luncheon the pur- 
pose and planned procedure of the 
course were explained to parents. 
Then one of the members showed a 
series of colored slides of pictures 
taken on a trip to Mexico. Included 
were ancient Indian writings, dwell- 
ings, and temples, together with 
pictures of modern country life, 
Cities, and churches. 

It was indeed a unique and in- 
teresting form of creative activity 
on the part of both teacher and pu- 
pils, and all who attended expressed 
the hope that more similar occa- 
sions might follow. 

MOSHER - DeWOLFE 

Mrs. James A. Mosher of Jamaica 
Piain, Massachusetts and Bangor, 
Maine announces the engagement 
of her daughter, Barbara Louise, 
to William Arthur DeWolfe, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. G. DeWolfe of 
Medford, Massachusetts. Miss 
Mosher graduated from Bangor High 
School in 1946 and is now a junior 
in the Tufts College School of 
Religion. 

Mr. DeWolfe graduated for Med- 
ford High School in 1945, and served 
twenty-one months in the United 
States Army. While in the service 
he attended the United States Mili- 
tary Academy Preparatory School 
at Stewart Field, Newburg, N.Y. 
He is now a junior in the Tufts 
College School of Religion where 
he is studying for the ministry in 
the Universalist Church. 


tortillas, and a dessert of 


BROWNFIELD, MAINE 

In a letter from Mrs. C. N. Eli- 
opoulos, former pastor of the Brown- 
field, Maine Church, which was 
destroyed by forest fire in October 
1947, she says: ‘‘The new church 
is up and the roof is shingled and 
I think it is closed in so that work 
can be done on the inside. They 
plan to finish the vestry (down- 
stairs) now and finish the audito- 
rium later when they have more 
money. They are without a pastor 


-and I think do not plan to have one 


until they have a place for church 
service. I hope that will be soon.”’ 


News of Churches and Church People 


ALICE HARRISON AT 
ST. LAWRENCE 

Alice Harrison, Director of Youth 
Activities spent from December 1 
to 4 with the Theological students 
at St. Lawrence University. She 
spoke before the Thursday evening 
Conference and to Dr. McLean’s 
classes, as well as conferring with 
students individually. 

The Canton UYF had three work 
sessions with her. She was a guest 
of the Rev. Edna P. Bruner while 
in Canton. 

Following her work in Canton, 
Miss Harrison went to Watertown, 
Little Falls, Herkimer, Utica and 
Syracuse, meeting withyouth groups, 
parents, and leaders. In Syracuse, 
a regional conference washeld with 
young people from Central Square, 
Courtland and Auburn in attendance. 

Fall field trips for the Youth 
Director included: Maine, with meet- 
ings at Waterville, Guilford, Liver- 
more Falls, Augusta and a regional 
conference in Gardiner. Vermont: 
Springfield, and Northfield with a 
visit to Bethel. Massachusetts: 
Swampscott, Arlington, Melrose, 
Somerville, Haverhill, Attleboro 
and Assinnippi. 


DOCTOR HERSEY IN A 
NEW ROLE 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey has in- 
formed all of our churches in south- 
ern New England that he is available 
for a program of recital, ‘‘An even- 
ing with Yawcob Strauss.’’ Those 
who were present when Doctor 


Hersey recited a few of these unique 
dialect poems, portraying rich humor 
and finereactionsto simple domestic 
life, at the General Assembly, in 
Canton, will recall that they were 
received with great favor. The 
author was Dr. Hersey’s Uncle, and 
his poems were written under circum- 
stances, and in a. period, with 
which Dr. Hersey is very familiar. 
Dr. Hersey offers this program for 
a guarantee of expenses only, but 
with a certain share of the net pro- 
ceeds. He may be addressed at 16 
Mt. Vernon Street, Somerville 45, 
Massachusetts. 
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Effective Use of Visual Aids 


Réported by 
Carl H. Olson 


“Seven years ago there were two 
thousand five hundred churches in the 
United States equipped to present mo- 
tion picture programs; today there are 
twelve thousand churches so equipped. 
This means that for every three com- 
mercial motion picture theatres today, 
there are two churches with motion 
picture projectors and other visual aid 
apparatus. It is anticipated that in 
ten years there will be one hundred 
thousand churches utilizing visual aid 
materials.” , These striking facts were 
presented to two hundred Universal- 
ists attending the 1948 MidWest In- 
stitute at Bridgman, Michigan, by 
H. G. Anderson, Michigan district 
manager for Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., in lectures and demonstra- 
tions on visual education. Mr. Ander- 
son’s indication of general principles 
for the effective utilization of visual 
aids in a local church is reported here- 
with in summarized form for the read- 
ers of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER: 


“Visual aids should be used to further 
the present on-going program of the 
church. The church program has a 
variety of purposes and the use of vis- 
ual aids should be inside and not out- 
side this cluster of purposes. The 
utilization of visual material should be 
by the present leadership of the church. 
No separate ‘visual’ program should be 
set up. The church should use visual 
materials and methods to help accom- 
plish the purposes of its present pro- 
gram. Visual materials should be con- 
sidered as supplementary materials and 
should not displace effective non-visual 
materials. They should be considered 
as a part of the total materials used by 
the church, and as a part of the total 
methodology of the church. The wise 
church will not suddenly install the 
“visual method”’ in either church or 
church school. There are many good 


non-visual materials which should not | 


be displaced. 


“All visual aids should be used for 
definite purposes. The user must know 
what specific objectives he is trying to 
achieve. Visual aids should be used to 
enrich and stimulate, but should not be 
considered as a cure-all for a sick situa- 
tion in the church school, the young 
people’s work. Nor should visual aids 
be used to ‘rescue’ the mid-week prayer 
meeting or other activity. Moreover, 
the local church should use the type of 
visual aid which best suits the occasion. 
Slides, slidefilms, opaque materials, 
motion pictures, all have their place; 
and all are equally effective when 
planned usage is made for them. Illus- 
trated hymn slides and a motion pic- 
ture, woven into a regular order of 
worship, can be very effective. 


“Visual aids should not be expected 
to pay their way. Material cost and 
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equipment maintenance should be an 
item in the general educational budget. 
Advance planning between morning 
and evening groups and cooperative 
use of films by local churches can often 
cut down the cost of high rental films. 
Extensive familiarity with visual re- 
sources is fundamenal to the effective 
use of visual aids. This is one of the 
most frequently neglected principles. 
Some person or committee of interested 
persons should be given the authority 
and the responsibility of becoming 
familiar with film sources and tools in 
this field. ‘The committee should at- 
tend previews when possible, should 
visit other churches to see what mate- 
rials they are using, should keep in 
close contact with local rental libraries 
and equipment sources. ‘There is no 
shortcut here. The committee should 
also study the church program and 
make suggestions. 


“Every church should begin on its 
present level and progress from there. 
It may be that flat pictures and slides 
are the level on which your church now 
works. If so, begin there. Do not 
attempt sound motion pictures until 
there is sufficient understanding and 
means for carrying on a well-organized 
and meaningful program. It is much 
easier to get equipment than to get 
understanding and appreciation. Many 
leaders have made the mistake of fol- 
lowing the sink or swim principle. 
They buy a film projector and perhaps 
a slide projector and think that by 
merely informing their teachers to ‘go 
ahead’ they have their visual program 
launched. Then, after a few false 
starts, these same leaders come to some 
pessimistic conclusions about the value 
and wisdom of ‘visual education.’ 


“Every church should provide some 
facilities which are suitable and easy 
touse. ‘Trying to get along with make- 
shift screens, improper or inaccessible 
low voltage power sources, improper 
darkening and ventilating facilities, 
impossible acoustics, and with inter- 
ferences of one kind or another, puts a 
handicap upon leaders which discour- 
ages or defeats them. For the time 
being, most visual materials will be 
used by the larger departmental unit 
and not by the individual class. There- 
fore, provide accordingly. Begin and 
carry forward a continuous program of 
training workers in understanding the 
nature and use of the various visual 
aids. Make this program a part of 
your total leadership education. Se- 
cure books and magazines for your 
teachers. Encourage them to attend 
local institutes, conferences and courses. 
This field is the fastest growing part of 
our entire educational program and 
we must be constantly in touch with 
new developments.”’ 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832. 


When in Washington, D. ¢ 
Visit Your 


National Memorial Churcll 


16th and S Sts., N. W. | 
Telephone DUpont 3411 | 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8a.m.tonoon | 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—1] a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when 
the Capital 11 blocks north of t 
White House. Take any 16th Stre 
Bus marked S-2. 


i 


Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, J. 
D.D. | 


Minister Emeritus 


Buy Your 
To Best Sellers, From The lt 


Books, From Bii 


versalist Puolishing House, 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


ULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
sable to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


' 
| 
! 
' 


For information address: 


HN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of ) 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


y Your Books, From Bibles 
Best Sellers, From The Uni- 


alist Publishing House, 16 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The forty-third annual session of 
the Universalist Convention of 
North Carolina was held at the 
Clinton church, beginning Thursday 
night, September 30, and continuing 
through Sunday with James A. Ward 
of Rosehill presiding. Earl P. 
Matthews welcomed visitors for 
the Clinton Church, and presented 
Mayor Jack Morrisey, who welcomed 
them to the town of Clinton. The 
president announced _ sessional 
com mittees. The Rev. Thomas 
Turrell of Kinston held a brief serv- 
ice of worship. The Rev. L. C. 
Prater of Outlaw’s Bridge preached 
the Occasional Sermon, and Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall of Rocky Mount 
conducted the impressive Commun- 
ion Service. 

After a devotional service led by 
Horace G. Ward, business of the 
churches occupied the Friday morn- 
ing session, and The Association 
of Universalist Women held their 
business meeting in the afternoon, 
with Mrs. James A. Ward presiding. 
Mrs. Helen C. Gallier of Charlotte 
addressed the group. 

At 11:30, Mrs. Virginia S. Swain, 
Family Life Specialist of the State 
Extension Department, gave an in- 
spiring and thought provoking talk 
on ‘The Family’s Responsibility 
for the World of Tomorrow’’. 

Roy Rowe was speaker at a men’s 
meeting in the afternoon, and dis- 
cussion of his topic, ‘Stimulating 
Interest in the Liberal Church,’’ 
followed. 

Rozelle Royall presided at the 
Youth Fellowship meeting, 

The Women’s Association com- 


pleted their business with reports 
of committees, and election of of- 


ficers. Lucie Shine of Rocky 
Mount led the devotional service 
Withee courage::) as (hers theme, 


Mrs. W. C. Grady of Kinston con- 
ducted an impressive memorial 
service. 

Dr. Raymond Adams of Chapel 
Hill was the inspiring speaker for 
the Saturday night program, his 
subject, ‘‘Where Do We Go from 
Here?’’? The Rev. Thomas Turrell 
presided at the Sunday moming 
service, and the Rev. Stanley Stall 
chose ‘'The Wagons of God’’ as the 
subject of his sermon. 


tained Glass 4 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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VAS HE SEE 
7, 


TUE Gsm CO Eine Ge 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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THE 120TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF MAINE 


The 120th Annual Convention of 
the Universalist Church of Maine 
was different from any other in all 
the previous history of Maine Uni- 
versalism. This year’s Convention 
was not held in a church. The 
delegates met on the sands and in 
the groves of Ferry Beach. More- 
over, the sessions were spread over 
a weekend, beginning on Friday 
afternoon, September 10, and con- 
cluding with luncheon at noon on 
Monday, September 13. 

Among the highlights of the pro- 
gram were the addresses of the 
Hon. Samuel W. Collins, of Caribou, 


retiring president, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER; Dr. Milton 


M. McGorrill, minister of the Church 
of Universal Fellowship in Orono, 
one of the most dynamic of recent 
converts to Universalism; and the 
Rev. Horton Colbert, director of 
the newly formed Department of 
Education of The Universalist 
Church of America. 

The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk presided 
over the sessions of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. The 
Rev. Gerald K. Wyman guided the 
meetings of the Maine Universalist 
Church School Association. The 
sessions of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion were led by the Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Biddeford. 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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Each day began with a devotional 
service conducted by Dr. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Gardiner, the Convention 
Chaplain. The Reverends Herbert 
G. Weeks of Westbrook, Theodore 
A. Webb of Dexter, and Richard H. 
Bird of Guilford brought the 
activities to a close with a friend- 
ship circle each evening on the 
beach. Other leaders included the 
Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell of the 
First Universalist Church of Port- 
land, who delivered the occasional 
sermon, and Douglas K. Hammett 
of Portland who gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘'Visual Education in 
the Church?”, 

New activities projected for 1948 
-49 include the organization of a 
Maine Universalist Service Com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Serv- 
ice Committee of The Universalist 
Church of America, and plans for 
the organization of a Division of 
Education to implement the work 
of the Department of Education of 
the Universalist Church of America. 
Plans were also laid for the revi- 
talizing of the Maine Universalist 
Laymen’s Fellowship under the di- 
rection of its new president, J. 
Albert Robinson of Brunswick. Mr. 
Robinson was recently president of 
the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention. “ 

The General Chairman of the Pro- 
gram was the Rev. Walter E. Kellison 


of Caribou. 
New Executive Officers elected 


were Harry A. Blake, Dexter, Pres- 
ident; the Rev. William E. Gardner, 
Bangor, Vice-President; Hon. James 
E. Philoon, Auburn, Secretary; Hon. 
Harold I. Goss, Augusta, Treasurer; 
Rev. Walter E. Kellison, Caribou, 
and Mr. Robert H. Boothby, Liver- 
more, Directors; and Mr. Lewis M. 
Irish, Rumford, Trustee. 

Mrs. William E. Gardner of Bangor 
succeeded the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
as president of The Association of 
Universalist Women. The Rev. 
Gerald K. Wyman was re-elected 
president of the Maine Universalist 
Church School Association. The 
Rev. Donald M. Hinckley of Pitts- 
field succeeded the Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Biddeford as president 
of the Ministers, Association. Mr. 
Wilson was elected to the Fellow- 
ship Committee and also as a 
Trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


Institute 


FREE LECTURESIN KING’S CHA 
Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28 - Human Rights in Health, 
and Death. Mar. 7 - Our Right to Knor 
Medical Facts. Mar. 14 - Our Rigl 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21 - Our | 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar. 28 - 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4 
Right to Die. 
Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., Ss 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and S 
Ethics in the Episcopal Theolo 
School in Cambridge. 

On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 0’c 

All seats FREE, and 


No tickets required. 


Lowell 


. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts | 


Additional income is need 
for current expenses. Ann 
dues, two dollars. Gifts gra 
fully received. 

Additional funds are nees 
for maintenance. Remember | 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME | 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSG 


THE 


St. Lawrence Univers: 
| 


Canton,,New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in 
to the preparation of yo 
men and women for ae 
of leadership and responsi 
ity in government, busine 
and the professions. wi 
especial consideration 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWK; 


President 
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(IO A.U.W. PRESIDENT 
)MMENTS ON NATIONAL 
RSEMBLY 

jts. Minnie Graham, president of 
Association of Universalist 
fmen of the State of Ohio, re- 
yts that she attended the National 
Isembly of United Council of 
jurch Women at Milwaukee, Wis- 
isin, and that it was an uplifting 
berience. She says that there 
ire one thousand and five hundred 
men present from all parts of the 
itld, China, Puerto Rico, Japan, 
jilippine Islands, Germany, Brazil, 


irs. Leon Ellis led the discussion 
“Christian Social Re- 
jions’’, which covered almost 
ety problem in social life. She 
lid: *‘Family is basic in our socie- 
whatever concerns the child is 
it concern. Freedom begins at 
me, teach children self-discipline. 
is family practice that determines 
t future. We should explore com- 
nity problems and assist in help- 
3 to correct local conditions, 
‘engthen assets and weaken 
bilities. The things you build 
o your family are the strength of 
world.”’ 

frs, Lillian Watford, legislative 
msultant for the United Council, 
ated that we are far behind on 
If information of our governments 
eration. We should be more alert 
‘the bills that are passed in both 
yuses. Howard Lowry, president 
the College of Wooster, Ohio, 
id: ‘‘Faith in human beings is 
sre important than anything they 
Unless the church makes us 
‘af a voice not our own voice, all 
all perish.”’ 

[he session ended on Thursday 
ening with an address by Mrs. 
fper Sibley, who created an 
nosphere of complete mutual love 
d respect for all races. 


IRE SEED PACKAGES 

[wo CARE seed packages con- 
ning potential vast harvests of 
9d for humans and fodder for live- 
xck in Europe are announced by 


ecutive Director, Paul Comly 
ench. 
Thirty-one selected varieties of 


getable seeds, enough to plant 
garden up to fifty by one hundred 
d fifty feet, are contained in the 


bruary, 1949 


package designed for family use. 
The other, weighing twenty pounds, 
holds enough hybrid field corn seed 
to plant two and one-half acres and 
provide valuable feed for fattening 
meat animals or maintaining a high 
level of production in diary cattle. 

The new CARE packages are 
being offered for four dollars each, 
and orders are now being réceived 
by CARE at 50 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N.Y., as well as all CARE 
offices throughout the country, for 
guaranteed delivery in eleven 
European countries. Orders should 
be sent at the earliest possible 
date to insure delivery in time for 
the planting seasons. 

**This latest expansion of CARE’s 
service, supplementing our ten 
dollars food and clothing textile 
packages,’? Mro French” ‘said, 
““comes in response to many ap- 
peals both here and abroad. It has 
been pointed out that since Europe’s 
recovery depends upon its ability 
to produce for itself, anything Ameri- 
cans can do to production will 
speed the recovery. These seed 
packages sent now, will go a long 
way toward solving Europe’s food 
problems next year.’’ 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION AT 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 

St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
at Meriden, Connecticut, entertained 
Murray Grovers over the December 
4th week-end. Some arrived on 
Saturday and were taken care of by 
the Rev. and Mrs. George H. Wood 
at their home, ‘*The Fales Parson- 
age; | 

Several others arrived on Sunday 
for service, coming from Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn, New York City, and 
Long Island. Only a visit to St. 
Pauls can adequately describe the 
beauty of the church sanctuary and 
the comfort and warmth of the parlor 
and social halls. After the service, 
fifty folks went by automobile to 
the Broad-Vu Inn where we were 
served a delicious dinner. We then 
went back to the church parlor where 
we enjoyed motion picutres of Mur- 
tay Grove which awakened fond 
memories and took us in thought 
ahead to the 1949 season which 
promises bigger and better things. 
The Rev. Horton Colbert, director 
of the Department of Education of 


The Universalist Church of America 
spoke briefly of his hopes and 
dreams for Murray Grove next sum- 
mer. Arthur Olsen, Murray Grove 
president greeted us briefly and we 
had an opportunity to greet many of 
our Danbury friends, not the least 
of these being Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Parkhurst and Anne, Carolyn and 
Florence who served us so capably 
at the Grove. Mrs. Wood served us 
a hot supper in the church dining- 
toom and in her particular charming 
way. persuaded the ‘“‘boys’’ to do 
the dishes. Then back to the social 
hall for community singing. Let 
this reporter tell you that we have 
Metropolitan Opera material in the 
minister of our Danbury, Connecticut 
church. Yes, the Rev. John Christen- 
son has a beautiful baritone voice 
and not soon will we forget his 
rendition of ‘CO Come All Ye Faith- 
fale Anne from Danbury sang 
“Silent Night’? and the Shield twins 
from Brooklyn favored us also as 
only Dick and Bob can do. All of 
these were accompanied on the 
piano by Grace Murphy of Brooklyn. 
Mary E. Friedrich 


Crackling 


His bagpipe playing was the chief 
thing that mattered to him in life. 
One night, while he was strutting about 
the room, skirling for all he was worth, 
his wife attempted a mild protest. 

“Jock,” she said, “that’s an awful 
noise you’re making.” 

So Jock sat down and took off his 


boots. : 
The Watchman-Examiner 


* * * * 


Marianne Ostier, the internationally 
famous designer of jewelry, likes to tell 
the story of a girl who had just received 
a bracelet from her boy friend. 

“O, James!’ she cried ‘‘What in 
the world can I do to show you my 
gratitude?”’ 

“Well,”’ said James, “every Monday 
a man will come to your house. You 
can pay him $2.”’ 

Boston Globe 
* * * * 

The mountain woman had come 
across the creek from her little cabin 
to tell asympathetic neighbor about her 
man’s goings-on. 

“He whupped me this mornin’,” she 
complained. 

The neighbor turned to her indig- 


nantly. ‘“‘Don’t you never say _he 
whupped you,” she said. “You jes 
say, ‘we fit!” 


Boston Globe 
9/5) 


GIVE ENOUGH/ 


NIVERSALIST 


wat. 
oA |NN ast 
(A 


B errer FINANCING 
Cuurce MANSHIP 


A, 


AN EVERY-MEMBER RESPONSIBILITY 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH of 
America is the sum total of Uni- 
versalist congregations throughout 
the land, in the east and west, south 
and north. 


WITH EACH and every Universalist 
investing something of his own in 
the work and destiny of his Uni- 
versalist Church, a shared concern 
is found. 


AND FELLOWSHIP becomes more 
real, for the work of the Church be- 
comes the WORK OF ALL, and its 
growth in effectiveness, the com- 
mon resolve. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH with 
the Every-Member Canvass has dis- 
covered the truly democratic way to 
finance the local church program. 


THERE IS no ‘*Headquatters’’, ‘no 
**SDenomination’’ and no CHURCH 
save in the flourishing and serving 
fellowships in city and town, each 
an arm, a hand, a vital artery. 


THE CHURCH is the body of which 
each local parish is a functioning 
and integral part. 


TO DEVELOP a vital and aggres- 
sive UNIVERSALIST PROGRAM in 
all our churches becomes therefore 
an evety-member task and the UNI- 
FIED APPEAL, an every-member 
responsibility. 


YOUR CHURCH 
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ONNECTICUT STATE 
ELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
ommittee of Fellowship of the 
Mnecticut Universalist Conven- 
on will convene at New Haven on 
tch 10, 1949 at 3 o’clock in the 
‘ternoon for the examination of 
t. Gordon M. Harrington ‘‘as to 
s fitness in purpose, character 
id abilities for the ministry of the 
niversalist church.’’ 

Phillips L. Thayer, Secretary 
anuary 11, 1949 


IEW YORK STATE 
ELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rev. Norman Sparbel transferred 
Wisconsin having removed to 
uk wonago. 
Donald W. Lawson, 
Secretary 


EW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
IMMITTEE 

Accepted Rev. Argyl Houser on 
a from Indiana, December 21, 
148. 

Accepted Dr, 
ansfer 


49. 


Ellis Pierce on 
from Illinois, January 7, 


Donald W. Lawson 


NIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
LLIANCE 
The regular meeting of the Uni- 
rsalist Women’s Alliance will be 
‘Id on Friday, February 18, 1949, 
eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
‘16 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
lusetts. 
Following the business meeting, 
monologue artist from the Emer- 
m College of Oratory will enter- 
in. 
2lease call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, 
D 6-0240 on or before February 14, 
t luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, 
Recording Secretary 


{IO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
‘anuary 17. Received on transfer 
ym the Massachusetts Fellowship 
ymmittee, the Rev. Robert H. 
icPherson. 
een his written request, a letter 
Dismission and Recommendation 
is granted to the Rev. Armon J. 
ieek. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


1OAO 
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FOR DISPLACED CHILDREN 
OFF EUROPE 


Reports from leaders in Univer- 
salist churches indicate on the part 
of church school pupils a growing 
concern for our denominational work 
among the displaced children of 
Germany. This was evidenced in 
creative thinking and planning by 
several groups at the time of the 


fall Friendship Program. Also by 
the generous offerings sent by 
many church schools. To date 


(January 7) these total $1,027. 74. 
Since a large number of churches 
are still to report it is hoped this 
amount may be doubled by the end 
of the year. 

Christmas offered further oppor- 
tunity for thinking about the needs 
of children in our three child care 
centers in Germany. There was 
Utica, N.Y. where the ‘‘mitten 
tree’? to which boys and girls had 
brought mittens of every size and 
color was the center of interest at 
the Christmas party. There were 
schools where, due to a thoughtful 
planning of Student Councils or 
teachers and pupils, gifts for each 
other were done away with this year 
that all their spending and giving 
might be for needy children in 
Europe. And already scores of 
churches have reported their white 
gift services when the number of 
packages containing clothing, use- 
ful articles and toys exceeded all 
expectations. 

In churches where boys and girls 
have not yet had the experience of 
learning about displaced children 
and doing something for them, the 
Lenten season offers a_ splendid 
opportunity to stimulate interest 
and action. 


THE BIBLE OF THE RACE 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, or leaves 
of stone 
Bach» age, 

verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or 
moan. 
While rolls the sea, while mists the 
mountain shroud, 
While thunder’s 
cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations 
Sit. 


each kindred, adds a 


surges burst on 


James Russell Lowell 


Obituaries 
MRS. ANNIE THURSTON DANVER 


In thedeath of Mrs. Annie Thurston 
Danver, December 3, 1948, the Uni- 
versalist Church in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, has lost an untiring and 
unwavering member. Although 
eighty-six years of age, she was 
to the end faithful to the faith that 
had made her life rich and happy. 

For many years, she was a teacher 
in the public schools of Stamford 
and she was held in highest esteem 
by her former students. In the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, she was a de- 
voted and efficient worker, 

She is survived by a brother, two 
daughters, two sons and _ seven 
grandchildren. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SIAS 


The» Reva George mW. Siass w>, 
pastor emeritus of First Univer- 
salist Church, Turner Center, died 
at his home December 3, after a 
long illness. Mr. Sias, pastor of 
the church for twenty-five years, 
retired last February. 

A native of Henderson, N.Y., the 
son of Dr. William and Melisis Tift 
Sias. Mr. Sias was educated at 
Henderson and Ellisburg, N.Y. and 
was graduated from the theological 
school of St. Lawrence University. 
He formerly had pastorates at Spring- 


field, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and elsewhere in 
Maine. 


Services were conducted by the 
Rev. Edmund Beal, minister of the 
church, Rev. Albert C. Niles of 
Auburn and Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
State Superintendent, Monday, De- 
cember 6, 1948, 


AIRLINE FARES FOR CLERGY 
United Air Lines has filed a no- 
tice of a tariff which, if approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, will 
give reduced airline fares to the 
clergy. Harold Crary, vice president- 
traffic and sales of United, has 
Sent» a- letter of Vintent to the Air 
Transport Association in Washing- 
ton, detailing his company’s plan 
to offer the clergy a twenty-five per 
cent discount on basic airline fares. 


TD 


feo. oe 


ae (Section 520, P.L. and | 
Rev, vari Seaburg Aus. 50 
Norway 
Me. 


"The universe moves mightily onward, and we must 
move with it, or perish in a denial of life which is 


more tragic than death.’’ 


1949 Lenten Meditations 
by Robert D. Killam 


The Lenten Meditations for 1949 are now ready. 
They have been written by a man who speaks out of 
long experience ministering to the needs of humanity. 
Particularly the need of each one of us to be chal- 
lenged to Take Life Strivingly and gain spiritual 
strength and power of the living, rather than just drift 
along. 

A new and yet old meaning is given to our Lenten 

| Season through its reading. 

Order your copy today. 


PRICES 
single copies 10 cents 1-10 copies 7 cents 
11-99 copies 6% cents 100or more 6 cents 
Plus Postage 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send______copies of To Take Life Strivingly 
© 
City. Street State 
Enclosed () Cash ( ) Stamps () Check Amount 
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